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TRUST COMMANDER 


Masor GENERAL WirLLiAM M. Hoce, Commanding General, Trieste U. S. 
Troops, was graduated from the U. S. Military Academy in 1916. He 
served on the Mexican Border in 1916 and took part in the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse Argonne offensives in France in 1918. After attaining a degree 
in engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he had various 
engineering assignments in the United States and was graduated from the 
Command and General Staff School in 1928. In 1935 while on the staff of 
General Douglas MacArthur in the Philippines, he organized and became 
first chief of the Philippine Corps of Engineers. In World War II, he 
commanded a Provisional Engineer Special Brigade which established and 
operated Omaha Beachhead in Normandy in 1944. He was made com- 
manding general of Combat Command B, 9th Armored Division in 1944 
and participated with that division in the Battle of the Bulge and the 
capture of the Remagen Bridge. From March 1945 until the end of fighting 
in Europe, he commanded the 4th Armored Division. In January 1948 he 
was named commanding general of the Engineer School and Center, Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia. He assumed his present command in June 1948. 
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IN TRUST, WE GUARD 


By 
LreuTENANT CoLoNEL ALLISON A. CoNnRAD 


. . The Free Territory of Trieste is recognized 
by the Allied and Associated Powers and by Italy, 
which agree that its integrity and independence 
shall be assured by the Security Council of the 
United Nations . . .”—-TReATy oF PEAce witH ITALY, 
1947, 


IVE thousand soldiers of the United States Army in Trieste 
guard a trust placed in them by the Security Council of 

the United Nations. It is a trust of prime importance; the 
first, in fact, in which military forces 


were employed to carry out the will 
of the Allied and Associated Powers 

} ’ an tacit responsibility to the 
United Nations. 


Together with a like number of 
British troops, these American sol- 
diers as members of TRUST (Trieste 
United States Troops) carry an in- 
dividual as well as a collective re- 
sponsibility to support the military 
administration of the area known 
as the British-United States Zone, 
Free Territory of Trieste. 


The American soldier who reports to TRUST for duty finds 
a compact, efficient organization which possesses high morale 
induced by superior standards of training and a well-rounded 
program of educational, cultural and recreational activities. 
Under the capable leadership of Major General William M. 
Hoge, Commanding General, the TRUST troopers have main- 











LIEUTENANT COLONEL ALLISON A. CONRAD, Infantry, is Troop 
Information and Education Officer and Public Information Officer at 
Headquarters, Trieste United States Troops. 
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tained a high degree of efficiency despite the loss through 
normal attrition of the original veterans of the 88th Division 
whose “Blue Devils” formed the cadre upon which TRUST 
was organized. To accomplish its assigned mission, the com- 
mand is currently composed of the 35lst Infantry Regiment, 
a Military Government Detachment, a Reconnaissance Company 
and service units indigenous to an oversea command which is 
supplied directly from the Zone of Interior. 

A rigidly high standard of training keeps troops in com- 
bat readiness, prepared to act in any situation which might 
compromise the status quo of the territory. A strong and well- 
defined Troop Information Program is carried on. A few 
moments after the soldier sets foot in the territory, he is placed 
in the hands of competent leaders who guide him through 
the various stages of an orientation period specific to his sur- 
roundings and his distinctive service. He learns his way 
around. He is given a guided tour of the territory at which 
time he becomes familiar with installations of the command, 
the boundaries of the British-United States Zone and locations 
of historical and cultural landmarks and institutions. 

The new trooper is briefed on conduct in general. He learns 
that TRUST troopers have earned an enviable record as sol- 
diers, that they possess an ardent esprit and that they are 
jealous guardians of a remarkably low delinquency rate. The 
new arrival is charged with the responsibility of contributing 
to these same high standards. He receives detailed instruction 
on soldier-civilian relationships so that by the time he reports to 
his assigned unit, he has a complete understanding of his three- 
fold role as a soldier, as an ambassador of our way of life and 
as a member of the local community. As guardian of the in- 
tegrity of the territory and protector of its citizenry, he is pre- 
pared to become a responsible and respected member of the 
community in which he now has a stake. 


Following the initial orientation briefing, intense and un- 
ending military training in his unit sharpens him to the razor 
edge of combat readiness. Military training takes a form 
dictated by the peculiarities of the Zone which is small in area 
and predominantly rocky and barren. To provide freedom of 
maneuver and sufficient space for full tactical training includ- 
ing field firing, nearby areas in Austria and Western Germany 
are utilized. During 1949 and 1950 TRUST troops ranged 
widely afield, participating with distinction in Exercises Har- 
vest and Rainbow in the United States Zone of Germany. 
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Confronted with geographical obstacles and natural restric- 
tions of the terrain, TRUST military leaders nevertheless have 
planned and executed a program that runs the gamut of ob- 
jective training. A recently completed TRUST maneuver, for 
example, brought into play every unit in the command—in- 
fantrymen and service troops alike—in a full-scale field opera- 
tion. Although unit training of both British and United States 
forces in the Zone is the responsibility of the respective com- 
mands, a similarity of mission has resulted in the conduct of 
joint exercises with completely successful coordination. 

Among the factors contributing materially to the efficiency 
of both training and administration is the well-rounded educa- 
tional program which provides the trooper with opportunities 
for off-duty study, with many of the courses immediately ap- 
plicable to his military duty. Despite its comparatively small 
strength TRUST ranks second, percentage-wise, among the 
oversea commands in participation in the Army Education 
Program. Fifty-seven per cent of the command is eligible for 
study at the high school level and one-third is eligible for 
studies at college level. Of the approximately 1700 troopers 
eligible for college-level studies, 146 are enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Center in TRUST. 

Well-ordered recreational and athletic programs provide a 
healthy and wholesome diversion from the intense and stren- 
uous training. The degree of participation in sports events— 
including baseball, football, basketball and boxing—is uncom- 
monly high. 

Essentially a seaport city, Trieste offers the TRUST trooper 
an unusually good outlet for aquatic sports. Boating and salt- 
water fishing are popular and Soldiers’ Beach in beautiful 
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Sistiana is thronged with troopers and their guests throughout 
the long summer season. 

Two Special Services clubs are operated in the command 
in addition to the various unit clubs. The Hangar Club, which 
also houses the TRUST Special Services Section, is situated 
on the Adriatic and offers such activities as picnicking, boat 
trips and dancing beside the sea. Its facilities include a gym- 
nasium, snack bar, library, craft shops, photographic darkroom 
and billiard room. The other center, Club Bellavista, is 
located atop the 1000-foot Carso plateau which overlooks the 
city and bay. Other recreational installations of the command 
include a newly opened theater, bowling alleys, roller-rink, 
snack bars and a well-stocked post exchange. 

For the soldier who is a family man, the TRUST community 
offers most of the facilities of his home town. There are 
schools for dependents, churches, a commissary, cultural and 
religious organizations, Stateside radio entertainment, the lat- 
est American periodicals and magazines, restaurants, service 
stations, a thrift shop and many other familiar features of 
American life. The few inconveniences, such as the inability 
to use electrical appliances requiring 60-cycle current (Trieste 
operates on a 110-volt, 42-cycle power system), the absence of 
a source of American clothing and shoes except through mail- 
order houses, and the like, are easily overcome. Local prices 
approximate the Stateside level. 

As at virtually every post or station in the United States, 
family housing is a critical item. While great strides have 
been made in the construction of new housing projects for 
American families, the problem is still acute. Housing is pro- 
vided on the basis of availability, rank and length of time that 
the principal has been in the command. 

Troopers on leave or furlough find the Tours Section of 
Special Services equipped to provide information, advice and 
service for trips to Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, Holland, 
Austria and any of a number of other countries to which 
Americans may travel. Year-round hotel facilities are offered 
at the internationally famous resort town of Cortina d’Ampezzo, 
the winter sports paradise where the 1956 Winter Olympics 
are scheduled to be held. : 


For the culturally minded, Trieste and its environs have much 
to offer. Outdoor opera at ancient San Giusto Castle during 
the summer months provides an atmosphere unmatched any- 
where in the world. Opera, concert and ballet programs are 
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presented the year-round at Trieste’s Verdi Theater. Art gal- 
leries, museums, universities, monuments, sculpture and pre- 
historic caves are but a few of the points of interest. 

The hill of San Giusto, rising in the center of Trieste 
and surmounted by the castle and cathedral, is a symbol of 
the city and the hub of its social, cultural, historical and 
traditional life. Originally the site of a Roman forum, the 
castle was begun in 1470 by Frederick III of Austria as a bul- 
wark against the Turks. Work progressed slowly and each 
succeeding conqueror of Trieste left his mark upon the archi- 
tecture of the castle. A mixture of Austrian and Venetian in- 
fluence, the castle was completed in 1630. 

The Cathedral of San Giusto stands beside the ancient castle- 
fortress. Built on the ruins of a Roman temple, the basilica 
contains a wealth of art of the Christian era. Within the church 
is a mural depicting the origin of the coat-of-arms, now the 
symbol and the standard of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

The story of the coat-of-arms, as it has been told and re- 
told by the natives of the territory, has captured the imagina- 
tion of TRUST personnel. San Sergio, the legend relates, was 
an early military leader of Trieste. Although his allegiance 
was to the Romans who were in command, Sergio became a 
Christian without arousing the suspicion of the Roman lords. 
On the eve of his departure to lead his troops against the 
Persians, his secret became known. Before entering into battle, 
Sergio told his followers that if anything should befall him, 
a message would reach them telling of his ill fortune. In the 
course of events, San Sergio was killed by the Romans. In the 
center of the main square of Trieste, a halberd, red with his 
blood, dropped from the heavens. Today the flag of the Free 
Territory is a silver halberd, unmounted, on a field of blood 
red; and on the uniform of each member of TRUST, super- 
imposed on the distinctive shoulder patch of the 88th “Blue 
Devil” Division, is the silver halberd on a shield of red. 

Headquarters of the Trieste United States Troops is beauti- 
ful Miramare Castle. Truly a “wonder of the sea,” it stands 
like a jewel in a mounting of rugged cliffs, its white marble 
glistening in the Adriatic sunshine. Construction of the castle 
was begun in 1856 by Carl Junker, famed Austrian engineer, 
for Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian von Hapsburg, younger 
brother of Emperor Franz Joseph. It was from this castle that 
Maximilian and his wife, Carlotta, set sail in 1864 for Mexico 
where, three years later, he died at the hands of Juarez. 
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Steeped in history that dates back to the pre-Roman era, 
the Free Territory of Trieste was once a part of a larger 
area known as Venezia Giulia which derives its name from 
the Julian Alps and the Republic of Venice to which it once 
belonged. Upon its frontier soil the soldiers of many nations 
have trod. Over its plains and its narrow winding roads that 
descend sharply to the sea have marched the armies of the 
Romans, Goths, Lombards, Byzantines, Carolingian Franks, 
Venetians, French, Austrians, Italians, Germans and Yugoslavs. 
Each in turn has tried to establish its rule and each in turn has 
left its mark upon Trieste. 

What is now the bustling city of Trieste was once a Celtic 
trading village into which the conquering Romans marched 
in 178 B. C. Fortified by Caesar Augustus in 33 B. C., it re- 
mained under Roman rule until 948 A. D., when the Emperor 
Lothar II, great-grandson of Charlemagne, granted it in fee 
to the Roman bishops, with the title of Counts of Trieste. It 
maintained this semi-independent status under various feudal 
lords until conquered by the Doge of Venice in 1202. 

After three centuries of being subjected to conflict between 
Venice, Austria and the Patriarchs of Aquileia, Trieste wrested 
itself from the domination of Venice only to find that it was 
too weak to stand alone. It was thus forced to accept protection 
from Duke Leopold HI of Austria. Recaptured by the Repub- 
lic of Venice in 1508, it was finally ceded to Austria when the 
Republic of Venice became an Italian province. Following a 
succession of wars, sieges and sackings during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, Trieste was all but devastated. Choked off from its 
life-blood of maritime commerce by Venice’s monopoly and 
separated from the wealth of other European cities by frontiers 
and customs barriers, Trieste became a depicted area. 

Never self-sustaining because of its barre: terrain, Trieste 
entered a period of decline from which it did 1 xt emerge until, 
under the rule of the Hapsburgs, it became an important 
seaport. It was through this vital harbor that the landlocked 
Austro-Hungarian empire received its essential supplies. 

In 1719 Charles VI proclaimed Trieste a free port. Under 
the reign of his daughter, the Empress Maria Theresa, the en- 
terprising city succeeded in attracting Greek and Jewish mer- 
chants by granting religious freedom. Population and trade 
increases made Trieste an area that has proved attractive to 
many nations. 

From 1797 to 1805, Trieste was under French rule. Napoleon 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


TRUST tanks give fire support to advancing infantrymen during a field 
problem in the Trieste area. 


brought it once again under French domination between 1809 
and 1813 as part of his short-lived Kingdom of Illyria. In 
1814 it was restored to Austria when the Napoleonic empire 
collapsed. Finally in 1918 it was occupied by Italian forces. 

With the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian empire, a new 
nation of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was formed and was named 
Yugoslavia. From its inception to the present day, Yugoslavia 
has contested the rights to Venezia Giulia and Trieste. In 
1920 all of Venezia Giulia, except the city of Fiume, was 
ceded to Italy. Then in 1924 Fiume also passed under Italian 
sovereignty, largely through the efforts of Italy’s poet-warrior- 
statesman, Gabriele D’Annunzio. Yugoslavia however never 
completely gave up the contest for the area, basing its claims 
on the premise that portions of Venezia Giulia are inhabited 
by Slovene-speaking people. 

When, in 1943, the Italian government signed an armistice 
with the Allies, Venezia Giulia fell under control of the Ger- 
mans. As the German army withdrew from the area in the last 
days of April 1945, Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav [IX Corps occupied 
the greater portion of Trieste. Several days later, the Second 
New Zealand Division entered the city to accomplish the sur- 
render of remaining pockets of Germans who were still hold- 
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ing out against the Yugoslavs and partisans. Units of the 
United States Fifth Army and the British Eighth Army fol- 
lowed immediately. 

For the next forty-three days, the city was ruled by. the 
Yugoslavs and their local Communist allies. During this 
period, in which numerous conferences were held between 
British Lieutenant General William D. Morgan and Yugoslav 
General Jovanic, an agreement was drawn. Under the terms of 
the agreement, Venezia Giulia was divided into Zones A and 
B with the famed “Morgan Line” marking the division. Zone 
A was placed in trust under Allied administration; Zone B 
under the Yugoslav administration. A final settlement was to 
be reached in subsequent peace treaties. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaty with Italy which took 
effect 15 September 1947, an agreement was reached ceding in 
full sovereignty a sizeable portion of the disputed area, pre- 
dominantly Slovene in character, to Yugoslavia. Another por- 
tion, predominantly Italian, was ceded in full sovereignty to 
Italy. Finally, the remaining portion, including the city of 
Trieste, was constituted as a Free Territory under a governor 
to be appointed by the United Nations. A further sub-division 
marked by the “Morgan Line” established the British-United 
States Zone in the north and the Yugoslav Zone in the south. 

The Allied Military Government was designated to remain 
in the Free Territory pending appéintment of a governor by 
the United Nations. To the support of this Allied Military 
Government the troops of the United States and Great Britain 
have been committed. Thus the American soldier finds him- 
self in historic Trieste, where troops will remain pending the 
assumption of office by a UN-appointed governor. 

By his training, by his conduct, by his earnest desire to con- 
tribute to world peace, the TRUST trooper stands today as a 
symbol of his Nation’s determination to secure that peace. 
Mindful of the early traditions of his country which brought 
forth another motto of high ideals, he declares—in the name 
of the command and for the United Nations—In TRUST, We 
Guard. 
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TOWARD A LONG-RANGE 
MANPOWER POLICY 


By 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY Omar N. BRADLEY 


Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


ANPOWER is a critical element in United States prepared- 

ness today. Our overall situation and its related military 
problems require that we formulate and adopt a manpower 
policy that we can sustain for many years. We are already 
partially mobilizing our defenses. At this point, whether we 
have to enlarge the scope of this mobilization program or not 
depends on our enemies. But if a full mobilization is called for, 
we must have an effective military manpower program worked 
out in advance. 

In order that the American people may have a proper per- 
spective when they decide upon such a policy, they must keep 
in mind some of the fundamentals of our military policy. 

The avowed threat of Communism to our form of government 
and our way of life calls for military preparedness. We have 
known this for some time—but Korea gave us a dramatic signal 
that international Communism stands ready to resort to arms 
to gain its ends and that we will have to be ready to meet 
this threat by force of arms for many years to come. 

It is the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as military 
advisers to recommend a sound long-range plan for mobiliza- 
tion of the armed strength of this country—one which will main- 
tain the security of this Nation and fulfill our international 
commitments. One recommendation which the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have consistently made is for a long-range military 
policy which does not shift its balance or rise and fall with 
temporary changes in the foreign situation. 

Those who feel that the successful solution to one conflict 





From a statement before the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on the Problem of Military Manpower, 22 Jan- 
uary 1951. 
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may give us the opportunity to relax and stay out of all the 
succeeding ones fail to recognize the avowed intent of Com- 
munist doctrine. We are face to face with a long-range struggle— 
a struggle in which the enemy will use all means—political, 
economic, psychological and military—to bring about our capit- 
ulation. This long-range struggle is a struggle for survival. 

We believe that our long-range defense measures must in- 
clude forces in being to avert disaster and to retaliate in 
case we are attacked, and a mobilization machinery in the 
Armed Forces and in industry which can be thrown into high 
gear if we face an all-out war. Obviously, our long-range 
program must be within our national means and it must be con- 
sistent with the attitudes of the American people toward their 
own defense. The American people have never maintained in 
peacetime, and do not intend to maintain now, forces in being 
large enough to win a major war. 

Since World War II neither our military power nor our 
industrial power have been geared to war. Following the demo- 
bilization of our Armed Forces in 1945-46, we have maintained 
a very moderate military force. We have purchased relatively 
little new equipment. Production lines switched from elec- 
tronics to television and from munitions to civilian goods. 
Now that trend has to be reversed and the process is painful. 

We could stop all civilian production and switch to all- 
out defense production. We could interrupt the normal life 
of every able-bodied man and switch him as rapidly as possible 
to a uniform, but this would be chaotic and expensive, taking 
too many men from industry when we need materials most. 

Our basic strength consists of two main elements—our 
military power and the tremendous industrial power we can 
mobilize. Both of these require trained manpower. In any 
mobilization—including the partial mobilization in which we 
are now engaged—the two requirements conflict to some extent. 
We are trying to fit our manpower recommendations into a 
plan which takes cognizance of the need for men in industry. 

Let me again refer to our specific military objectives: to 
create the power to prevent disaster in the event we are at- 
tacked; to have in hand the immediate capability of quick and 
strong retaliation against attack and finally, to have a base 
upon which to build an overwhelming force with which we 
can take up the offensive and overpower the aggressor. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force that are planned are suf- 
ficient, in my opinion, to avert disaster for our country. There 
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is little real danger now of the continental United States 
being invaded and overrun so far as we can see. 

Our own program of defense against air attack, combined 
with the efforts of the Canadians, will provide such air de- 
fense for this continent that complete disaster will not over- 
take us. This does not mean that we believe that the air 
forces and antiaircraft defenses we recommend will preclude 
any possibility of this country being bombed. If a deter- 
mined enemy is willing to expend the effort, some bombers will 
get through. In our planning for defense and for Civil Defense, 
we must recognize this possibility and provide for meeting it. 

In addition to maintaining sufficient forces in being to stave 
off national military calamity, we are trying to provide a 
force that can retaliate immediately—a force that can hurt 
the enemy, slowing down both the strength and tempo of 
his attack upon us while our mobilization gets under way. 
The nature of this retaliation force changes with the condi- 
tions of war and the weapons of war. It is almost redundant 
to point out that the shape and form of our retaliatory forces 
have changed materially since World War II. 

The initial retaliation against an enemy by strategic bomb- 
ing will be provided if the air power and the necessary Army 
and Navy support to seize and hold the bases from which to 
operate are in our hands the moment an emergency arises. 
The closer the bases are to the enemy the easier it will be 
and the less costly it will be to provide a sustained re- 
taliatory air attack. Our strategy does not include a retraction 
of all of our military power to the continental limits of 
the North American continent when we are attacked. 

As a third requirement, our forces in being must include 
a sufficient mobilization base so that if necessary we can push 
the throttle of mobilization forward and expand our forces 
efficiently and quickly to meet the threats and eventually 
to take the offensive against the attacking enemy. 

This third requirement—a broad base of strength from 
which we can expand—is probably the most important of them 
all. Heretofore broad oceans and strong allies have protected 
us during mobilization. Next time the clouds of war may give 
us no time for this third important part of our security. 

When we discuss the mobilization base, we include the 
National Guard and the Reserve forces which are traditionally 
the backbone of the United States’ defense. The regular forces 
contribute to the military training and educational facilities 
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which are necessary for expansion and they furnish the cadres 
for those divisions, ships and air groups that will be called for 
in an all-out mobilization. But we must shorten the time be- 
fore our reserve components are ready for combat. 

In other words, any system we adopt for the use of man- 
power must include an improved readiness for those National 
Guard and Reserve units. Circumstances have changed. It used 
to be all right for us to wait nine months to a year before a 
National Guard or Reserve division was ready for combat duty. 
Now our National Guard and Reserve units must be ready in 30 
days to three months rather than the normal 10 to 12 months. 
This contribution to readiness must be considered and provided 
for in any sound manpower program. 

In my position as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
I am not charged with the details of manpower for the Armed 
Forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend the forces needed 
and from these requirements the manpower needs are set up. 

The forces that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recom- 
mended to the President and will recommend to the Congress 
will require approximately 344 million men. We anticipate 
that a force of at least this strength will have to be main- 
tained as long as the threat endures. If the situation gets 
worse, we may have to enlarge it. We cannot maintain such 
size forces by voluntary enlistments. 

We are therefore faced with two problems. First, we 
must provide 1144 to 2 million men through selective or 
universal service. And second, we must adopt a system that 
will provide trained men in our reserve components. 


Since it appears that we must have these large numbers 
for a period of years, any new arrangement should provide for 
a continuing flow of manpower into the services. - 

There are approximately 800,000 men available for draft 
who become of age each year. If we have 800,000 physically 
fit each year and they each serve two years in the Armed Forces, 
that gives us 1,600,000 men. We are still short of meeting 
our requirement unless we can get 1,900,000 by voluntary en- 
listment or other methods. We can help solve this if we use 
as many men of limited physical qualifications as possible. 
I believe we can utilize some men in the Armed Forces who are 
not physically fit for combat duty. This should apply equally 
to the officer group as well as the enlisted ranks. And we 
can make up some of the deficiency by extending the term of 
service to 27 months. It is obvious that we will have to ex- 
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tend the term of service in order to meet our requirements. 

I have no fixed opinion on. how long the term of service 
should be, but I know that out of the 21 months now required, 
about eight months of the period is taken up with basic training, 
the leave to which the man is entitled, travel and the in- 
duction and separation processing. This leaves him only 13 
months to serve and train with his unit. This is a relatively 
short return for the country’s investment. Any amount over 
21 months that you extend his term of service aids materially. 
Twenty-seven months would appear to me to be a logical 
term. Allowing two months furlough to which he is entitled 
by law and one month to cover induction and discharge, a 
man would render approximately two years of service. When 
you add six months to his present term of service, his military 
usefulness is increased almost 50 per cent. 

There is one more phase to the military obligation of 
every individual. Even if every able-bodied man serves in one 
of the Armed Forces for two years or more, we have not provided 
the readiness in our National Guard and Reserve forces that 
security demands. 

If we are to be effective in an all-out modern war, we 
will ‘have to have National Guard and Reserve units ready 
much more quickly than is the case now. My own opinion is 
that they should be ready to fight in one to three months. 
This requirement cannot be met unless units are filled up 
with completely trained and qualified men and are completely 
equipped. This means the National Guard and Reserve units 
would have to be composed of completely trained men at all 
times. The best solution to this problem, as I see it, is to have 
every man who completes his active service then serve a term 
of duty with the National Guard or Reserve for a period of 
years until other trained men are ready to replace him. 


If this country is to survive, our citizens will have to face 
the hard fact that the conditions under which we labor may 
persist for 10, 15 or 20 years and that our only sensible mili- 
tary answer to these conditions is to have our citizens 
adequately prepared and organized to take up our defense. 
The plan outlined in proposed legislation before the Congress 
provides a system that would require nearly every man to serve 
in our forces, first on full-time active duty, later as a mem- 
ber of a National Guard or Reserve organization for a period 
of years. This is the cold and unalterable fact. The sooner 
we face it, the better chance we will have for survival, 
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Wounded men, such as this Marine in Korea, get life-saving transfusions 
of blood collected through the American Red Cross blood donor program. 
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THE RED CROSS IN 
THE NATION’S SERVICE 


By 


E. RoLtanp HARRIMAN 


ITH a national emergency already proclaimed and our 

Armed Forces strength expected to pass the 3,000,000 
mark by mid-year, the American National Red Cross today faces 
its biggest job since the end of World War II. This was 
emphasized recently when Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall sent a special summary of Red Cross services to the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Never before in its 69-year history has this humanitarian 
organization undertaken so many major responsibilities in time 
of peace. Besides being responsible under Congressional 
charter for furnishing welfare aid to members of the Armed 
Forces and their families, the American Red Cross at the spe- 
cific request of the Department of Defense and the National 
Security Resources Board has accepted the following major 
assignments: (1) Expanding its services to the Armed Forces to 
meet the needs of a nation which may be forced into full-scale 
mobilization; (2) Procuring whole blood for Korea and proc- 
essing additional quantities into plasma to be stockpiled for 
future military and civilian defense needs; (3) Training 
20,000,000 men and women in first aid, including preliminary 
treatment of atom bomb injuries; (4) Training 1,000,000 
women in home nursing and providing 259,000 nurses’ aides to 
help professional nurses in time of need; and (5) Developing 
plans to assist Civil Defense authorities in the provision of 
food, clothing and shelter in event of a national catastrophe. 

Accomplishing these priority objectives while continuing 
normal year-around service programs will require the efforts 
of several million Red Cross volunteers in addition to a paid 
staff of about 15,000 persons. The real core of Red Cross 
strength lies in its volunteer manpower which today exceeds 
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1,600,000 men and women. The key to its success is widespread 
public understanding and participation. 

From a cost standpoint, service to the Armed Forces is 
by far the biggest individual item on the American Red Cross 
budget. During the last ten years more than $500,000,000 
has been spent in behalf of servicemen and their families— 
almost half the total Red Cross expenditure for that period. 
Nearly $18,000,000 was budgeted for the program during the 
1950-51 fiscal year—but this was before the fighting broke 
out in Korea. Now the figure is expected to run considerably 
higher with further increases likely in the ensuing years. 

Like the Defense Establishment, the Red Cross reduced 
its personnel drastically in the years immediately following 
World War II. Then came the trouble in Korea and increased 
tension causing the pendulum to swing sharply in the other 
direction. Today the Red Cross has a paid staff of more than 
1800 men and women serving in over 1400 military installa- 
tions. Of this number, more than 500 are overseas including 
nearly 60 in Korea. 

The Red Cross program of service to the Armed Forces, 
both in peace and in war, is based upon clearly demonstrated 
needs and is conducted at the request and with the approval 
of military authorities. The program has a dual purpose— 
to help military personnel in hospitals or on active duty 
and to assist their families and dependents when necessary. 
In all it does, the Red Cross works closely with military au- 
thorities, supplementing and assisting them in matters of 
health and welfare. In this endeavor the Red Cross maintains 
field directors at all major military installations and in 
time of war also assigns complete units to divisions. Trained 
medical and psychiatric social workers and recreation special- 
ists are stationed in military hospitals. 

On the home front where the Red Cross has 3738 chapters 
a staff of Home Service workers deals directly with the 
families of service personnel. When necessary in handling 
family problems, they communicate with field directors sta- 
tioned with the troops. In. addition, volunteers, including 
Gray Ladies, give millions of hours in performing countless 
individual services for hospitalized patients. 

The following are among the principal types of assistance 
which the Red Cross offers to service personnel: 

Counseling in personal and family problems. Guidance in 
time of uncertainty or emotional distress can be both comfort- 
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ing and helpful, especially when a man is thousands of miles 
away from home. Service personnel are provided the oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems with a trained field director 
qualified to give sound advice. 

Financial assistance is given in emergency situations, but 
only if approved by military authorities. For example, a 
serviceman needing money to go home on emergency leave due 
to sickness, death or other serious family crisis, is eligible 
for a Red Cross loan or grant. 

Reporting and communications is perhaps the biggest task. 
Besides establishing communications between servicemen and 
their families, Red Cross personnel may be called upon 
by medical officers to obtain social histories and other infor- 
mation needed in determining the diagnosis, treatment and 
ultimate disposition of patients. Confidential reports on home 
conditions are furnished to military authorities considering 
requests for discharge or emergency leave. 

Information is provided on Federal and state benefits avail- 
able to servicemen and their dependents and assistance is 
also given in applying for such help. 

Referral service involves placing the serviceman in touch 
with appropriate specialized agencies equipped to give legal 
aid, medical care, employment and other assistance 

Assistance by medical and psychiatric social workers is avail- 
able to patients with personal and family problems. 

First aid and water safety instruction is offered to able- 
bodied servicemen and special swimming classes are conducted 
in some hospitals for the disabled and handicapped. 

Comfort supplies such as toilet articles are given to patients 
who are without funds. Such supplies are also distributed in 
combat areas when not otherwise available. 

Recreational services provided in hospitals and for able- 
bodied troops include motion picture showings in hospital 
wards, lectures, concerts, tours, games, parties and other ac- 
tivities. Volunteers conduct much of this program. 

Red Cross field offices are located at all large military 
installations, including hospitals, in Red Cross or Govern- 
ment-owned buildings easily accessible to military personnel. 
Smaller stations are covered by itinerant field directors based 
at nearby installations. Red Cross directors are on call on a 
24-hour basis, since emergencies often must be handled late 
at night or on week-ends. In wartime, field offices overseas 
operate seven days a week. 
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American Red Cross Photograph 


The wife of a serviceman receives counsel from a trained social service 
case worker of the Red Cross Home Service. 


With the exception of recreational programs, medical and 
psychiatric social work and the distribution of comfort sup- 
plies, the services cited above are available to servicemen’s 
families and their dependents through the Red Cross Chapter 
Home Service. 

Home Service is furnished by Red Cross chapters located 
in cities, large towns and county seats comprising a vast net- 
work which embraces the entire population. Like field direc- 
tors with the troops, Home Service workers operate around the 
clock in meeting emergencies. 

Illustrative of Red Cross service is the case of a sergeant 
in Atlanta, Georgia, who was ordered into active military 
service, leaving his pregnant wife and their two-year-old child. 
The wife had only a small amount of money and no relatives 
or close friends nearer than St. Paul, Minnesota, and her 
sergeant husband had not received his first Army paycheck 
when the baby came. Apprised of the situation, the Atlanta 
Red Cross chapter provided money for rent, groceries and 
milk until the wife and baby were able to travel. Then the 
chapter arranged air transportation for the mother and her 
two children to St. Paul where they will live. 

Another case concerns an Army sergeant whose wife and 
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seven children were with him in Tokyo when trouble started in 
Korea. A few months later he was wounded and sent by plane 
to the U. S. Naval Hospital in Jacksonville, Florida. His 
wife sought to return to the home of her parents in Georgia, 
from where she could visit the hospital. 

Traveling half way around the world with seven children 
is enough to discourage almost anyone. But as part of the 
Army’s Operation Bluewood for assistance to dependents of 
wounded servicemen, friendly Red Cross workers helped her 
pack in preparation for the flight home. Along the route, 
other Red Cross volunteers met the mother and helped care 
for the children, seeing that they had proper food and fresh 
clothing for the next leg of the flight. 

A week later when the wife visited her husband in the 
hospital, she told him how those helping hands had done so 
much to lighten her burden; and the sergeant in turn told 
how other Red Cross workers in hospitals and at air bases had 
made his trip more comfortable and eased his concern over his 
wife and family. 

Servicemen and their families are reminded that while the 
Red Cross obtains facts concerning sickness, death and other 
home conditions relating to emergency leave or discharge from 
service, it is the military and not the Red Cross that decides 
whether leave or discharge is warranted. The Red Cross does 
not even make recommendations; it merely assembles and 
corroborates facts. 

Another point often misunderstood is that the Red Cross 
gives financial assistance by loan or grant only on the basis 
of real need such as family emergencies—and not just be- 
cause a serviceman has run short of cash and wants some extra 
spending money. No interest is ever charged, for the Red 
Cross is not a loan agency. 

Neither does the Red Cross send messages for servicemen 
or their families when established commercial facilities will 
meet the need. However, if some Red Cross service is needed 
by either the serviceman or his family, Red Cross communica- 
tions are available without charge. 

During the last fiscal year, Red Cross field directors handled 
a monthly average of more than 200,000 cases and special 
requests. Chapter Home Service workers assisted an average 
of 65,000 cases a month. Total financial assistance given to 
servicemen and their dependents for the same period exceeded 
$5,000,000. Figures for the year ending 30 June 1951 will 
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be considerably higher due to the Korean situation and the 
steadily increasing size of our Armed Forces. 

During the recent Christmas season, the Red Cross went all 
out in its efforts to bring Yuletide cheer to servicemen, par- 
ticularly those in hospitals. At the Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, the Red Cross in coopera- 
tion with medical authorities made it possible for 25 para- 
plegics, eye cases and psychiatric patients—all normally unable 
to travel—to go home for Christmas. All traveled in planes 
which were met by Red Cross ambulances. Chapter workers 
also provided information and assistance to the families. 

In Japan, Red Cross volunteers and staff members, in co- 
operation with military post exchanges, operated a remote-con- 
trol ‘Christmas shopping service. Catalogs of available mer- 
chandise were sent to Korea so that servicemen could select 
their purchases. Back in Tokyo these gifts were purchased, 
wrapped and mailed by volunteer workers. 

Canteen and clubmobile service is another project for troops 
in isolated areas and at ports of embarkation and debarkation. 
A few months ago, at military request, the Red Cross opened 
its first club in Pusan, Korea. 

Welfare inquiries and provision of supplementary food 
and medical packages for prisoners of war are arranged through 
the International Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva, 
Switzerland. A shipment of parcels for the relief of captured 
United States personnel went to Tokyo last October but de- 
livery depends upon approval by North Korean authorities. 

Although the American Red Cross is currently concentrating 
on national defense projects, there has been no lessening of 
its continued efforts to help war veterans and their families. 
For the 19,000,000 living veterans, hundreds of thousands of 
whom are disabled to some degree, the Red Cross has a three- 
point program. Home Service workers provide counseling in 
personal and family problems and help with the preparation of 
claims for Government benefits; they also give financial as- 
sistance when required. Field directors in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration offices assist chapters in processing disability and other 
types of claims and personally represent veterans in claims or 
appeals to the Veterans’ Administration. Finally, Red Cross 
workers in veterans’ hospitals coordinate the efforts of thou- 
sands of trained volunteers who help with medical, recreation 
and welfare programs. 

Of the many services which the American Red Cross pro- 
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vides, none is more essential to the well-being of our fight- 
ing men than the national blood program which now collects 
blood for the Department of Defense as well as for civilian 
use. In July 1950 the Secretary of Defense requested that 
the Red Cross serve as the official coordinating agency for 
the procurement of blood and blood derivatives for military 
use. Prompt acceptance came from General George C. Mar- 
shall, who then served as Red Cross president. 

Under this program, whole blood is delivered regularly to 
the Armed Services Processing Laboratory at Travis Air Force 
Base, Fairfield, California, where military authorities super- 
vise further processing and shipment to combat areas. Large 
quantities of blood also are being iurnished commercial labora- 
tories engaged in processing blood plasma for the Armed Forces. 

In addition to its military program, the Red Cross continues 
to supply more than 2300 civilian hospitals and clinics from 
its 38 regional blood centers. By 1 December 1950, the Red 
Cross was collecting whole blood at a rate of more than 90,000 
pints a month to meet military and civilian needs. 

The first request for whole blood for Korea came on 23 
August. Quotas were immediately assigned to all regional blood 
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American Red Cross Photograph 


A veteran of Korea recuperating at Walter Reed Army Hospital is given 
a shampoo by a volunteer Red Cross nurse’s aide. 
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centers and collections were rushed to West Coast military 
authorities. Given highest air priority, the blood was trans- 
ported in refrigerated boxes which were re-iced en route. 
Within a week, blood which had been given by Americans 
from all walks of life arrived in Tokyo. A few hours later 
it was saving the lives of wounded servicemen in Korea. Hun- 


dreds of servicemen and their families as well as other civilians - 


in Japan were included among the donors. Red Cross workers 
helped recruit these donors and also gave blood themselves. 

“I’ve seen what this blood can do,” commented a member 
of a hospital ambulance unit in Korea. “A fellow lies there 
on his litter looking like he’s dead. We get the blood into 
him and he moves a little and his eyes open. Then we know 
he’s coming out of it. You’ve got to see that to realize just what 
this blood means. It’s the difference between life and death.” 

During December 1950 the Red Cross began stockpiling a 
reserve of plasma for military use. In order to meet this 
requirement while continuing to provide whole blood for cur- 
rent military and civilian use, the November collection rate 
of 90,000 pints a month was sharply increased, with collections 
due to rise even higher in coming months. 


In addition to its military and civilian commitments, the 
Red Cross at the request of the National Security Resources 
Board also has accepted the responsibility for coordinating 
a nation-wide Civil Defense blood program for the recruitment 
of donors and the collecting, storing, processing and prepar- 
ing of blood and blood derivatives for shipment. Plans are now 
being worked out between Civil Defense authorities and the 
Red Cross to insure an adequate emergency supply of plasma. 


Meanwhile, every military request for blood for Korea is 
being filled by the Red Cross—a “gift of life” that medical 
authorities agree has contributed materially toward reducing 
the loss of life in the Korean conflict. Military appreciation 
of Red Cross services is reflected in the words of General 
Douglas MacArthur: “In this fateful year of 1951, the 
American Red Cross is carrying on with renewed vigor and 
traditional efficiency the great task to which it is dedicated— 
services to the members of the United States Armed Forces 
and continuing emergency and disaster aid on the domestic 
front. As United Nations commander in the Far East, I now, 
as I have in the past, endorse with respect and confidence, the 
work of the American Red Cross.” 
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A COMMANDER’S 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ROLE 


By 


BricapieR GENERAL E. J. McGaw 


While directed primarily to senior commanders stationed 
in the United States, this article includes many sound ideas 
applicable to the public relations problems of commanders 
and public information officers of all grades everywhere. Re- 
prints are available on request to the Editor.—Editor. 


EGARDLESS of his grade or prior official position, a 

newly appointed senior commander may soon discover 
that he occupies a changed position in the public eye. Whether 
he be in command of troops, a post, a school, a hospital, a 
depot, an ROTC unit, he finds himself newsworthy in the com- 
munity where he is stationed. His name will appear in the 
local papers; he will be a sought-after speaker before local 
military and civilian groups; his pronouncements will be 
quoted—and often inaccurately. He will be the person by 
whom, in a large degree, the people of the community will 
judge the Army and the Armed Forces as a whole. 

As a senior commander of any grade, your public relations 
responsibilities cannot be dismissed lightly. They are an 
integral and continuing part of your mission. You are a lead- 
ing citizen of the community where you are assigned and the 
smaller the community, the more you stand out. You are the 
local agent of one of the world’s biggest businesses. 


Your Public Relations Staff 


Broadly speaking, every member of your command from 
yourself down to the newest private and the lowest rated 
civilian employee is on your public relations staff. Lose no op- 
portunity to impress upon each one that you consider good 
public relations a major obligation of all. The civilian em- 
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ployees of your installation have a great influence on what the 
community thinks of its military neighbors. Show a personal 
concern for them. Make them feel that their interests are 
those of the organization for which they work. They can be 
your best or your worst public relations representatives. 

More specifically, your PIO and his staff are your public 
relations personnel. Happy is the commander who finds at 
his: new station a capable PIO who is widely and favorably 
known in the community. Regardless of his grade, lean 
heavily upon him for guidance and advice, at least until you 
have had time to make your own estimate of the situation. 
He can give you invaluable information on local people, or- 
ganizations, activities, history, traditions and customs. He can 
open doors which you should enter. He can steer you away 
from pitfalls and blind alleys. He will have sources of in- 
formation which you do not have. Even when you do have 
them it may not always be expedient to tap them yourself. 

Your PIO is your staff expert on public relations just as 
your G3 is on. training or your adjutant is on administration. 
His mission is to give you technical advice on public relations 
matters and to act for you within whatever limitations you 
prescribe. Make him a member of your personal as well as 
your official staff and insist that all elements of your command 
coordinate public relations matters through him. He should 
be included in all staff conferences in order to be informed 
about policies and operations and to advise on those which 
directly or indirectly involve the public. If you must select 
your own PIO give more consideration to his personality, 
natural ability and judgment than to his technical proficiency. 
Weakness in the latter can be overcome by experience and 
by having him take the Public Information course at the Armed 
Forces Information School. 

Finally, forget that much overworked phrase “in addition 
to his other duties” and rarely permit it to be used in con- 
nection with your PIO. Do not detail him to additional duties 
which will interfere with his primary mission. His job knows 
no hours and if he is quick to recognize and capitalize upon 
opportunities, he will have little time for other assignments. 

Individual Relations 

Your public relations will fall into three general fields— 
with individuals, with the community and with the press 
and radio. Relations with individual citizens are the ones 
which, for the most part, you will have to handle yourself. 
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Your correspondence will probably be heavier than you 
have been accustomed to, particularly when your appointment 
is first announced. Old friends, casual acquaintances, com- 
plete strangers, worried parents, patriotic citizens, well mean- 
ing critics and sometimes just plain cranks—these and others 
will convey good wishes, offer or ask assistance or advice or in- 
formation, extend invitations. Many letters will be addressed 
to you personally simply because the writer does not know the 
proper office to approach. These usually can be handled by 
a staff officer but the determining factor should be the im- 
portance of the writer. In local correspondence particularly, 
your PIO will know or can find out whether John Doe rates 
a personal reply from you or whether a letter signed by one of 
your staff officers, “General X has asked me to reply etc.,” 
will make him just as happy. If in doubt, reply yourself. 

Make it a cardinal rule of your office that every letter must 
receive an answer even if it is only a courteous acknowledge- 
ment signed by a staff officer. An unanswered letter rankles 
far more than one which gives a reply at variance with the 
one hoped for by the writer. If you ignore letters you are 
vulnerable on the grounds of discourtesy; a carefully worded 
response relieves you of that charge. 

But there may be times when discretion is indicated. Yours 
will be a rare experience if you do not receive some letters 
or invitations designed to mislead or to put you or the Army, 
or both, on the spot. Requests for your opinion on a contro- 
versial subject, for use of your name to endorse a charitable 
cause, for your membership on a committee, for your inclusion 
in a photograph with some sponsoring group, should each be 
given the closest scrutiny not only as to the propriety of the 
request itself but even more as to the reputation of the person 
or organization making it. Too many people have found to 
their regret that hasty compliance with such proposals some- 
times boomerangs with dismaying accuracy. 

Autographs or photographs, in themselves, are harmless; 
when you give one or both (having satisfied yourself that it 
will not be used for commercial, political or some unworthy 
purpose) you have built good will. But be content simply to 
sign your name. The complimentary sentiments or the flowery 
encomium are the things which may embarrass you later. 


Community Relations 
Your relations with the people of the community where 
you are stationed are of prime importance and your first job 
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is to convince them that the Army is an agency of theirs of 
which they can be proud. 

You and the members of your command, be it large or small, 
have an obligation to the community where you live and 
work, Study the community thoroughly; learn its history and 
traditions and customs; visit places of interest and as quickly 
as possible get acquainted with local affairs and local leaders, 

Particularly in your first few weeks at a new station you 
may be asked to address various groups. Here again, be sure 
of just what you are getting into before you accept. Nation- 
ally known organizations such as the Community Chest, Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts and similar groups approved by higher 
headquarters offer no problem; neither do those organizations 
upon which your intelligence section frowns. But the in-be- 
tween groups—local agencies sponsoring local projects, or- 
ganizations whose purpose is not altogether clear, whose actual 
objectives may be less commendable than their ostensible aims 
—these are the ones to go slow on. Above all, watch out for 
“anti” groups—those which are antagonistic to other groups 
for political, racial, religious or similar prejudicial reasons. 
The business slogan “Before you invest, investigate” is sound 
advice. In your public relations, you are investing not only 
your own good name; you are investing also the good name 
of your command and of the United States Army. You can- 
not afford to speculate. 

In your laudable desire to associate yourself with com- 
munity activities, don’t spread yourself too thin. Your job 
comes first—and people will be quick to criticize if they 
think you are spending too much time on non-military pursuits. 
Better to accept membership in or speak before a few organiza- 
tions of recognized importance and widespread influence than 
to take on numerous commitments of lesser value. Sometimes 
you must refuse an invitation because you do not feel it jus- 
tifies the time and effort involved. If you think an occasion 
merits Army representation and you cannot be present your- 
self, offer to designate a qualified member of your staff to 
attend in your place. 

Whether you are an experienced and skilled speaker or 
just run-of-mill, give the most careful attention to every 
speech you make. Each must be thoroughly prepared and 
carefully delivered. A short presentation covering one or two 
well-thought-out ideas gives a far better impression than a 
longer rambling speech which gets nowhere. If you do not 
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have a flair for writing or if you are asked to speak on some 
technical subject, have your PIO or one of your staff officers 
prepare the speech for you. Then either rewrite the ideas in 
your own words or read and reread and rehearse the speech 
until it becomes your speech. When you deliver it, read it if 
you must, but read it as though you understood what you were 
saving and believed in it, not as though you were merely 
presenting some other. person’s words and ideas. 

If you enjoy writing and speaking, prepare two or three 
speeches which have local flavor and which bear repeating 
—some lesser known phases of the history and background of 
the local community; present or past Army or Armed Forces 
activities in the general neighborhood; a biographical talk on 
some outstanding personage in earlier days of the locality. 
People are always interested in things close to their own homes 
and lives. If you, as an outsider, can tell them things they did 
not know before, it will redound to your credit and to that of 
the Armed Forces. 

But your community relations responsibilities are not com- 
pletely discharged when you go to the community. Seek out 
opportunities to bring the community to you; let people see 
how the Army really works, lives, eats and plays. A resourceful 
PIO can plan sightseeing tours of your installation which will 
interest visitors without disturbing busy offices, training groups 
or classified activities. Invite community organizations to 
hold an occasional meeting in an auditorium or, better yet, 
a mess hall where they can be served a typical Army meal. 
Arrange with the local recruiting station to bring groups of 
high school boys and girls to see your post and to get a first- 
hand impression of Army life. 


Press and Radio Relations 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on your press and radio 
relations, not because they are more important than individual 
or community relations but because they are so far-reaching. 
A brief item having real news in it, favorable or unfavorable, 
going out over one of the news wire services or over the air 
may be picked up and repeated all over the world. 

Press and radio representatives are interested in getting 
news—complete, accurate and honest facts. And they must 
have it promptly. News is one of the most short-lived com- 
modities in the world; a deadline is inexorable and once it is 
missed it is usually gone forever. Newsmen much prefer to 
get their information from official and authentic sources. If 
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they cannot get it there, they will pick it up from whatever 
other sources they believe to be reliable and the resulting 
stories may cause you regrets, if not serious embarrassment. 

As soon as you can reasonably do so, arrange to meet the 
press and radio representatives assigned to cover your installa- 
tion. Probably most of their dealings will be with your PIO, 
but you should know them and they should know you and 
you should make every effort to start and to maintain your 
relations on a basis of mutual respect and friendliness. 

You can establish good press relations easily by recogniz- 
ing the right of the press and radio to have information about 
you, your command and the Army and by making it readily 
available to them. Invoke “security” as grounds for with- 
holding information only when there is a valid military 
reason. Keep “off the record” remarks to a minimum but 
when necessary give newsmen the required background in- 
formation so that they may interpret your news facts cor- 
rectly. Admit errors, and when you are not sure of your 
facts say so. When you have a story to release, give it out 
impartially to all reporters who want it. But if a newsman 
comes to you with some story or lead which he has dug up 
himself, protect his exclusive rights to it and give him such 
information as you can. 

The newspaper profession has a high code of ethics and 
its members will respect your confidence. But they will in- 
stantly recognize bluffing, evasion, half truths or attempts 
to slant the story and they will resent such tactics as insults 
to their intelligence. You must avoid these mistakes. 

So called “bad” news stories are often the result of poor 
handling rather than of the facts themselves. Accidents, dis- 
asters, unpleasant events of one type or another are bound 
to happen and you cannot avoid them. But you can often 
forestall unfavorable repercussions by candid and _ honest 
release of information. Within the limitations of security, 
give news and radio representatives all of the facts available 
to you; permit them to take photographs; show them what 
steps you are taking to alleviate the damage particularly if 
life or private property is involved. The resulting stories in 
all probability will give you the best of a bad situation by 
playing up the remedial and preventive measures you are 
taking. But if you are uncooperative and arbitrary, if you 
refuse to give reporters the facts as far as you have them. if you 
deny them reasonable access to the scene, you are giving them 
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a separate story on your suppression of legitimate news in 
connection with the mishap. And it won’t be good. 

Publicity which increases the prestige of your command, 
of the Army and of the Armed Forces as a whole is one of the 
major objectives of your mission. Of necessity much of it 
will—and should—involve you personally. But don’t lose 
your sense of proportion. Don’t hesitate to give newsmen 
permission to quote you if what you have to say is important 
and quotable but don’t use a quoted statement simply as a 
wedge to get your name in print. Permit the use of your photo- 
graph in the local press often enough to identify you in the 
public mind with local military activities but not so often that 
the suspicion arises that you are a publicity seeker. Have 
available a small supply of a good photograph of yourself in 
glossy finish for newspaper and magazine reproduction. If 
you are one of the principal guests at a public affair don’t 
fade into the background when a photographer approaches. 
But if you are welcoming a distinguished visitor to your post 
or awarding a decoration to a soldier, he is the center of interest 
and you should content yourself with a secondary role. 

In the business field, the top executives of a successful 
organization devote much time and thought and money to 
giving information about the conduct of the business and the 
merits of its products to the employees and the customers. 
As one of the top executives in the Armed Forces you are under 
the same obligation to those under your command and to the 
citizens of the United States. If you use the personnel and 
facilities and opportunities available to you, public relations 
will take a proper and effective place in the many responsi- 
bilities of your assignment. 





A STANDARD FOR OUR TIMES 


Our fighting men in Korea have set an example that should inspire 
us all. Attacked by superior numbers, and in the bitterest of winter 
weather, they were resolute, steady and determined. Their steadfast 
courage in the face of reverses is one of the most heroic stories in our 
country’s history. In the days ahead, each of us should measure his 
own efforts, his own sacrifices, by the standard of our heroic men in Korea. 


The Honorable Harry S. Truman 








WARDROBE 
FOR WARFARE 


By 


MicHAEL SLAUTA 


NEMY forces in Korea have two potential allies during 

the winter months which can be nearly as effective as bul- 
lets or mortar shells. These twin scourges are trenchfoot and 
frostbite, both of which are primary targets of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps in the continuing battle to keep troops 
properly clothed and supplied. 

As early as last summer, Brigadier General K. L. Hastings, 
Quartermaster General, Far East Command, asked the Depart- 
ment of the Army for technical assistance in preparing to com- 
bat the sloppy snow, deep mud and freezing temperatures of the 
Korean winter—conditions characteristic of the “wet-cold” 
areas of the world. By September teams of officers and en- 
listed men were in Korea conducting demonstrations and in- 
struction so that every soldier would know how to protect him- 
self against the rigors of the coming winter. The orientation 
program utilized lectures and motion pictures supplemented by 
Cold Facts for Keeping Warm—an illustrated booklet outlining 
the principles of the “layer system” of cold-weather protec- 
tion and the causes and prevention of trenchfoot and frost- 
bite. Meanwhile, the appropriate items of clothing were dis- 
tributed in transition phases from early fall to mid-winter, 
thus keeping to a minimum the weight of clothing carried by 
the soldier. 

Time was when planning for the distribution of winter 
or summer clothing was fairly simple. That was when American 
troops fought only in the relatively temperate zones and uni- 
forms were standardized as in all the large armies of the 
world. But during World War II, with troops fighting from 
the Aleutians to Africa, from wet-cold Italian mountains to 


MICHAEL SLAUTA is Cold Weather and Mountain Clothing and Equip- 


ment Specialist, Research and Development Branch, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, 
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hot steaming Pacific islands, the problems of supplying proper 
clothing became extremely complicated. Studies started in 
those days have been continued and the principles evolved in 
the haste of emergency have been tested and refined. Thus 
the items of clothing now being worn by troops in Korea 
are the result of thousands of tests and changes. 

During World War II the Quartermaster Corps developed 
winter-type clothing based on the layering principle. Instead 
of the conventional single 
layer of outside woolen 
clothing, several layers of 
garments are used, with the 
outside items made of tough 
wind- and _ water-resistant 
cotton that keeps the inner 
layers dry and reduces wind 
chill. Inner layers, chiefly 
of wool, can be added or 
shed as conditions require. 

The Quartermaster Corps 
met the challenge of trench- 
foot during World War II 
by developing a “shoepac” 
with rubber foot and leather 
upper. This has since been 
improved with stiff sole and 
heel and reinforced arch to 
make the shoepac more 

practical for marching and 
U. S. Army Photo h . LM . 

The Chinese Communist aaa ak this improved nd ave re 
form at left contrasts with the wet- ently being issued to United 
cold type of United States combat States troops. Extra socks 
uniform at right. and inner felt soles are pro- 
vided to permit a dry change. When it is impossible to 
dry out the footgear, soldiers are taught to carry 
the wet socks between two layers of clothing where they 
can be dried by body heat. The setting up of drying 
tents in the field when the situation permits is a command 
responsibility. Meanwhile, the search goes on for a leather 
or rubber substitute which will keep moisture out but allow 
perspiration to escape. 

The World War II developments in soldier attire were born 
of necessity and hurriedly contrived, yet they were marked 
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improvements over the old uniform. Actual tests showed up 
several defects, however, chief of which were weight and bulk, 
susceptibility to shrinkage and a tendency of the pile lining to 
creep and bunch under the arms. In efforts to meet and solve 
these problems and others, the Quartermaster Corps conducts 
an intensive research program in Army laboratories. Many of 
the Nation’s leading universities and technical schools, as well 
as textile, clothing and allied industries, have collaborated in 
this endeavor. Protection problems posed by cold and wet 
weather and by the dry heat of the desert and the moist heat 
of the jungles—all were and still are being studied. 

Basic research starts with detailed measurements and metabv- 
lic tests to determine the characteristics of man himself, in- 
cluding his reactions—both physical and psychological—to his 
environment. But before any clothing is designed, there are 
long and involved studies of every type of fiber, both natural 
and synthetic, as well as combinations of these from which 
fabrics are made. Tests are carried on at the Quartermaster 





“U. s. aa pisusanips 

A soldier in Korea dons his winter uniform consisting of an inner layer 
of insulating wool topped with windproof, water repellent cotton field 
trousers. 
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Chemical and Technical Laboratories at Philadelphia and also 
by educational institutions and industrial firms. Chemists are 
seeking methods of improving the fibers in strength, insulat- 
ing qualities and resistance to shrinkage. 

After these studies, the fabrics themselves are submitted 
to testing at the Quartermaster Climatic Research Laboratory 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts. In the Laboratory’s weather 
chambers all kinds of weather are artifically created, from moist 
tropic heat of 150° Fahrenheit to freezing cold at 70° below. 

The Laboratory comprises departments of physiology, bio- 
chemistry, biophysics and anthropology, all staffed with mili- 
tary and civilian scientists. In the test chambers, volunteer 
servicemen subject the clothing: to endurance tests. They 
walk on electrically driven treadmills at varying speeds with 
different loads. ‘Thermocoupling devices attached to various 
parts of the body indicate the build-up of heat in the test 
subject’s body, as well as the losses of this heat through the 
clothing. The men also try out experimental types of gloves, 
footwear, headgear, tents, sleeping bags and other equipment. 

Because there is a definite limit to the exposure that a 
human being can safely experience, technicians have developed 
a pair of “copper soldiers,” consisting of copper shells fashioned 
in the proportions of an average soldier. Equipped with heating 
units inside their copper “skins,” these dummies are used to 
test equipment under conditions of extreme heat or cold, 
with varying wind force and humidity. The insulating quality 
of the clothing thus may be accurately measured by means of 
electric instruments. Another dummy known as “Lumpy” is 
similarly wired to test the insulating qualities of sleeping bags. 
A mobile climatic laboratory installed in a truck trailer pro- 
vides still another method of checking the effectiveness of 
various types of apparel. 

The laboratory tests, however, are just the beginning. After 
a garment or assembly of garments has been worked through 
laboratory trials, they are tested under simulated field con- 
ditions on the combat course at Fort Lee, Virginia. There 
volunteer servicemen climb walls, worm through barbed wire 
fences, crawl over sharp rocks, through ditches and drain pipes, 
so that in a few hours the clothing is submitted to as much 
rough treatment as in many weeks of ordinary field wear. A 
combat footwear course reveals weaknesses in experimental 
boots or shoes. Soldiers trudge through mud and snow, over 
crushed stones and rough concrete. They scale walls and trees 














Combat Clothing—vU. S. Army Issue 


Winter 


UPPER BODY: Wool undershirt, wool flannel shirt, high-neck 
wool sweater, pile jacket. 


LOWER BODY: Wool underdrawers, wool serge trousers. 
(Over these garments cotton field trousers and a water-repel- 
lent, wind-resistant cotton field jacket with hood are worn.) 


HEAD: Cotton cap with wool ear laps. Helmet may be worn 
over the cap and hood. 


HANDS: Trigger finger mittens consisting of a wool insert under 
a leather shell. In rear areas, regular five-fingered wool glove 
and outer shell are provided. 


FEET: New type shoepac, sufficiently large to accommodate 
two pairs of heavy wool socks and one pair of thick felt insoles. 


For Arctic climates, parka assemblies employing the layer 
principle are used. This includes hood lined with wolverine fur. 
Felt boots or mukluks are provided. Ski troops are equipped 
with ski boots; white parkas and trousers are worn for camou- 
flage. Down sleeping bags are issued. In Korea also, down 
sleeping bags are used. 


Summer 


Combat uniform consists of cotton, quarter-sleeve undershirt 
and cotton shirt; wool, cushion-sole socks; herringbone twill 
jacket and trousers; combat service boots; herringbone twill 
cap. Sunglasses or goggles and lightweight poncho or rubber- 
coated raincoat also may be provided. Asbestos mittens are 
provided for machine gunners and heavy leather gloves for 
men on work detail. 


Equipment such as steel helmet, web belt, pack, canteen, first- 
aid packet and intrenching tool are worn with both winter and 
summer uniforms. 
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and generally submit the footwear to the roughest possible 
treatment. Similar tests are made of other items of clothing 
and equipment. (See “QM Tries It On For Size,” October 
1949 DicEst.) 

Winter accessories get special tests on Mount Washington, 
New Hampshire, where temperatures may be as low as 
80° below zero Fahrenheit and the wind may speed up to 
200 miles an hour. Contrasting with these conditions, a 
party of Quartermaster scientists last summer spent a month 
in the Death Valley desert making preliminary trials of hot- 
weather clothing. (See “Desert Test,” December 1950 Dicgst.) 

If the item passes the field tests, it still must undergo ex- 
haustive examination by Army Field Forces Boards before final 
approval or acceptance. Experimental items usually are tested 
in comparison with existing standard items. In field tests, for 
example, a group of men may wear an experimental boot on 
one foot and a standard boot on another; then the process is 
reversed. When a point is reached where the new item is 
considered to be a definite improvement, it is standardized, 
procured and issued to troops. But with the standardization, 
further improvements are continually sought. Since World 
War II a satisfactory method has been developed to overcome 
the natural shrinkage of woolens. Such garments may now be 
repeatedly laundered under field conditions and will retain 
their original size until worn out. A study of stitching processes, 
conducted in cooperation with the clothing industry, led to 
the development and adoption of new methods of sewing 
a fine, wear-resistant seam. 

The Quartermaster Inspection Service, working with the 
testing laboratories, assures that minimum standards of shade, 
strength, count and weight are maintained in the raw fibers 
used. The Research and Development Branch. of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General sets the standards for the items 
themselves, including patterns, stitching and seam strength. 
Even standards for folding and packing are prescribed. 

All of these operations are but the prelude to the supreme 
test—the wearing of clothing items under field or battle 
conditions. Items that have been issued are continually ob- 
served and from reports and studies from the field, recommen- 
dations for changes are made. Thus the business of providing a 
wardrobe for American warriors is a continuous process. 

Studies made of the human body as a heat engine have 
demonstrated that a soldier can suffer frostbite as easily from 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


This 2d Division infantryman, garbed in the Army’s warm, windproof 
winter uniform, is ready for the rigors of Korean weather. 


chilling due to perspiration as from clothing that gets wet 
from rain, snow or mud. The main problem in cold weather 
is not only to keep the soldier warm but to prevent him from 
perspiring. An ideal fabric for wear in wet-cold conditions 
would be one that keeps moisture out but allows inside mois- 
ture to escape. Scientists and industry have developed a 
type of treated cotton fabric that gives promise of solving 
this tricky problem. Meanwhile, researchers have found that 
the best insulation for the body is trapped dead air, attained 
by providing looseness in layered clothing, which also venti- 
lates the body when it becomes too warm. Quartermaster 
technologists have been trying to find a substitute for the pile 
liners, which too often tend to bunch or creep. Now it has 
been found that a fabric of frieze, consisting of looped rather 
than pile materials, is superior to all others tested. Made of 
mohair it uses lower grades of wool and provides the desired 
pocket of dead air without bulging. 

The new trigger mitten is a notable innovation in the 
Korean conflict. This mitten was designed to allow the soldier 
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in wet-cold or Arctic climates to maintain more warmth in 
the hands than the old-fashioned five-fingered woolen gloves. 
They were accepted only after rigid trials in laboratory cold 
chambers where volunteers, after hours of manual dexterity 
testing, proved the efficiency of this type of mitten. The new 
issue item allows the soldier to keep his fingers together for 
added warmth, but permits him to employ his trigger finger 
when necessary. 

In tropical environments, including both the dry-hot of the 
desert and the wet-hot of the jungle, the problem of heat 
transfer is reversed. Here the objective is to keep troops 
from becoming overheated, yet to protect the body against 
abrasive action of sand, rocks, vegetation and insects. Co- 
operating universities have compiled considerable data on 
the limits of heat stresses that may be endured without danger 
of prostration. Tests have shown that a head covering used by 
inhabitants of African and Asiatic deserts proved surprisingly 
efficient in protecting the head against solar radiation. Studies 
are being conducted by the Environmental Protection Section 
of the Quartermaster Corps in temperatures, humidity, wind 
movement and barometric pressure at ground level and above. 
This information, gathered from all parts of the world, is 
being assembled and analyzed so as to indicate more accurately 
what kinds of clothing would be required at any place on the 
earth’s surface at any time of the year. When all of this 
material has been collected, studied and tabulated, it will be 
possible to issue new “clothing guides” which will show field 
commanders exactly what clothing and other equipment will 
be needed for any part of the world at any particular time. 

“The combat effectiveness of the fighting man is so com- 
pletely dependent on his health and comfort,” General Hastings 
of the Far East Command Quartermaster Section points out, 
“that we are sparing no effort to provide our troops in Korea 
with the finest clothing ever supplied any army for cold 
weather operations. Quartermaster teams will remain with 
units in the field training troops in the proper use of their 
clothing to insure the maximum protection against trenchfoot 
and frostbite. The American soldier will continue to be the 
best clothed soldier in the world.” 











THE FIRST 
FIVE MONTHS 


By 


Captain JAmMeEs H. Tate 


I—From the 38th Parallel to Pusan 


T 0700 on 5 July 1950 a long column of enemy T-34 tanks 
a ae Osan, Korea, from the north. United States 
troops, dug in on either side of the road, watched them rum- 
bling nearer. Combat was minutes away. It would be the first 
action most of the men had seen. Yesterday afternoon there 
was patrol contact but nothing important. That long line of 
tanks, though, looked important. 

As they reached a point five thousand yards away, the 
American colonel gave the order to his artillery, “FIRE!” 

The United States Army was back in battle. 

It was back in battle with a task force composed of Com- 
panies B and C, 21st Infantry Regiment, a battery of 105 how- 
itzers from the 52d FA Battalion, two 4.2 mortar platoons, 
one platoon of 75mm recoilless rifles and six 2.36 bazooka 
teams. This Task Force Smith, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles B. Smith, had been hurriedly organized in 
Japan, flown to Pusan on 2 July and moved up to meet the 
Korean Communist forces pouring down from the north. 

The artillery fire placed on the T-34s that morning had 
little effect. The tanks—an observer counted 31—moved 
through the barrage, into the infantry’s positions and through 
to the artillery. 

The 52d engaged the enemy armor with direct fire, suc- 
ceeding in knocking out five tanks before losing all its 
guns. During this action the rifle companies had reorganized 
into a perimeter defense to meet the enemy infantry which 
had begun to advance on the Americans under artillery support. 

The enemy troops, in green-brown uniforms, maneuvered 


CAPTAIN JAMES H. TATE, Infantry, is on duty with Public Information 
Section, Headquarters, Eighth Army. 
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skillfully in the face of heavy fire and began a double envelop- 
ment. By 1330 hours the task force, suffering heavy casual- 
ties, abandoned its crew-served weapons and equipment and 
began to fight its way out. In Osan the survivors loaded on 
trucks and withdrew through elements of the 34th Regiment 
at Pyongtaek. 

While Task Force Smith had been rushed up to stop the 
Reds, other elements of the 24th Division had been moving into 
position to carry out its mission—to drive the Communist 
army back across the 38th Parallel. When the task force 
withdrew on the afternoon of 5 July, the first and third 
battalions of the 34th Regiment were in positions at Pyongtaek, 
12 miles south. 

On 8 July these units were hit with a frontal attack by 
overwhelming enemy forces. The first battalion was able to 
withdraw but the third was cut off at Chonan and had to 
fight its way out of encirclement during the night. The 
enemy tactics were routine but effective—strike with a hard 
frontal attack and envelop both flanks. Our outnumbered 
troops paid heavily but again slowed the enemy advance. 

By 8 July the 24th Division mission had been changed. Now 
it was to delay the enemy in successive positions—pulling 
back only when being enveloped or overrun—down the Seoul- 
Pusan route. 

A division officer stated that “the enemy was far more 
formidable than we had expected. He outnumbered us 10 or 
15 to 1. He had plenty of tanks, artillery and mortars. His 
infantry was well-trained, tough and aggressive. His tactics 
were well planned and executed.” 

These first days of the Korean action were a preview of the 
many heart-breaking weeks to follow. Repeatedly the tactics 
used by the enemy on 5 July would come back to face us. 

Meanwhile, the military organization was building up in 
Korea. A logistical command had been established at Pusan 
and was processing men and equipment to the north. On 7 July 
the Eighth Army Commanding General, the late Lieutenant 
General Walton H. Walker, arrived in Taejon. On 12 July 
General Walker was named by General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur as ground commander in Korea and on 13 July 
EUSAK—Eighth United States Army in Korea—was estab- 
lished. Prior to that date, the United States Armed Forces in 
Korea (USAFIK) were commanded by Major General William 
F. Dean, commander of the 24th Division. 
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Beginning 9 July, United States and Republic of Korea 
(ROK) forces fought a delaying action to the Kum River, 25 
miles south of Chonan. Although during this action the enemy 
held tremendous superiority in men and equipment, he failed 
to take advantage of them. Instead of driving through the 
small, thinly-spread forces opposing him, he chose to proceed 
cautiously. Thus our mission of delay was being accomplished. 

Meanwhile, other elements of the 19th and 34th Regiments 
had built up the first organized defensive position of the 
war. At Kongju, 20 miles northwest of Taejon, the United 
States forces disposed themselves on either side of the high- 
way along the south bank of the Kum River. There they waited 
for the enemy as the delaying forces withdrew across the river. 

On the rainy night of 13 July the enemy began his attempts 
to cross the river. With all bridges blown, the enemy was 
forced to cross by ferries, boats and rafts. United States 
artillery inflicted heavy losses as the Communists assembled 
and launched their craft. Our infantry counterattacked and 
swept the river and banks with devastating fire. 

In spite of this resistance, the enemy was able to land 
and build up his forces, over-running an artillery position. 
On 15 July he continued to pour troops across, building up 
superior strength flanking the United States troops. The 
Division slowly withdrew, inflicting heavy casualties, to a 
defensive position around Taejon. For a day or so, the bat- 
tered 24th Division rested uneasily in a lull as the enemy 
gathered his forces for the assault on Taejon. 

During these days the build-up and organization of United 
States strength had been feverishly rushed. Vehicles, weapons, 
ammunition, signal equipment and supplies of all types were 
coming through Pusan. On 9 July elements of the U. S. 25th 
Infantry Division landed and were ordered to Hamchang to 
block the enemy’s advance down that alternate route to Taegu. 
On 13 July the 24th Regiment of the 25th Division landed and 
was ordered to Yechon, to the east of Hamchang. On the 18th 
the Ist Cavalry Division under Major General Hobart R. Gay 
landed at Pohang-dong behind friendly lines and moved to 
Yongdong to back up the 25th Division commanded by Major 
General William B. Kean. 

As the enemy crossed the Kum River and began his attack 
on Taejon, the United States forces found their first effec- 
tive antitank weapon—the new 3.5-inch rocket launcher. Until 
this date antitank weapons and measures had been generally 
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ineffective against the enemy’s 33-ton T-34. Howitzers, 
heavy mortars and 2.36 rocket launchers all had failed to 
stop the enemy tanks. On 19 July United States infantrymen 
employed the “super-bazooka” on a column of enemy armor 
moving toward the Taejon airport, knocking out seven tanks. 

This action began the battle for Taejon which ended at 
midnight the following day with the evacuation of the town. 
The enemy, with overwhelming numerical superiority, had 
to fight for the town block by block in the bitterest resistance 
he had to that date encountered. In this battle General 
Dean was reported missing in action. When last seen he was 
leading his troops in street fighting in the city. 

During the day as enemy units drove into the town, other 
elements flanked it and went into position along the escape 
route out of the city. When the United States forces began 
to pull back they were raked with automatic weapons fire 
from the hills. 

As Headquarters, Far East Command described the Taejon 
action, “American forces withdrew from Taejon Thursday 20 
July midnight after a running tank and infantry battle. Numer- 
ically superior North Korean forces, supported by heavy 
concentrations of artillery and armor, forced the U. S. 24th 
Division to secure more tenable positions approximately four 
miles southeast of Taejon. Heavy infiltration tactics by - 
guerrillas who outflanked the American army units and co- 
ordinated infantry-tank assaults caused the withdrawal.” 

When the Korean Communists struck across the 38th Parallel 
in multi-pronged columns on 25 June, the main effort had 
been aimed at Seoul. The attack on Seoul by three enemy divi- 
sions decimated the Ist, 2d, 7th and Capitol ROK Divisions 
and led to the capture of the city. By 28 June the enemy 
arrived at the Han River. For the next several days, separated 
units of the ROK army managed to resist the Communist 
forces in the Seoul-Inchon-Suwon triangle. The first United 
States forces were going into positions at Osan as the enemy 
began his breakthrough of this triangle. 

To the east of Seoul, other enemy columns had crossed 
the Parallel in the general offensive. ROK units, terrain and 
distance tended to slow these columns. 

With the fall of Taejon, the battle line ran from the city 
in an arc east to the coast at Yongdok. Along that curve at 
Yechon, the United States forces gained their first victory 
of the war on 20 July. There the 24th Regiment of the 25th 
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Division wrested the town from the enemy in a limited offen- 
sive. Other elements of the 25th Division, as separate units 
or in conjunction with ROK forces, were fighting a delaying 
action along the Hamchang-Yongdok road. 

On 21 July the 25th Division and ROK units, supported 
by naval fire, recaptured Yongdok. “Naval activity along this 
(east) coast is believed responsible for stopping the full-scale 
offensive,” Headquarters, 25th Division reported. 

On the western end of the line, the reconstituted 24th 
Division had been reinforced in the Yongdong area by the Ist 
Cavalry Division with the 25th Division holding the central 
front from Kumchon to Sanju. Again for a short respite, the 
enemy waited before launching his attack. 

The United States forces were able to blast the enemy’s 
tank spearheads and resist frontal attacks. But the enveloping 
and infiltration tactics plus numerical superiority were over- 
whelming as Yongdong fell. As a Cavalry division lieutenant 
said, “They were everywhere. They came through our lines 
dressed as civilians and they started shooting. They moved 
around our flanks and overran rear positions.” But the United 
States forces, gaining from experience, withdrew from their 
positions before being cut off. The withdrawal action was 
well executed. The enemy paid heavily for his advance. 
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While United States and ROK forces were slowing the Red 
advance down the routes to Taegu and Pohang, enemy columns 
sped south near the west coast capturing Nonsan, Chonju, 
Namwon and Mokpo. On 24 July air reconnaissance revealed 
that the enemy, having reached deep into the southwest corner 
of Korea, was turning east in a drive toward Pusan. Only ROK 
police stood in his way. To counter this threat the 24th 
Division began a move into the Chinju area. Two battalions 
of the 29th Regiment had just arrived in Pusan from Okinawa 
and were ordered into this vital sector. 

On 26 July the 3d Battalion, 29th Regiment, moved to 
Hadong, making contact with the enemy three miles east of 
the town. The next day 1000 enemy troops supported by 
twelve artillery pieces engaged the two battalions of the 29th 
Regiment and inflicted heavy casualties. The 19th Regiment 
was near Anui, 40 miles to the north, delaying the enemy there. 

The enemy maintained his pressure along the southern 
coastal road to Pusan, capturing Chinju on 31 July and con- 
tinuing his advance. The entire 40-mile front of the 24th 
Division gradually was forced back. On 27 July, 1200 enemy 
troops with nine artillery pieces attacked the 19th Regiment 
five miles southwest of Kochang. 

The heaviest weight of the enemy during this time was 
still along the Taejon-Taegu axis. Astride this road three 
Communist divisions continued to attack the 25th and Ist 
Cavalry Divisions, flanking and infiltrating the United States 
units and causing them continually to withdraw. 

To the east in the area of Hamchang-Andong the ROK Ist, 
6th, 8th and Capitol Divisions were fighting the same type 
of delaying-action and counteroffensive tactics in the face of 
flanking and infiltration by the enemy. A gap of nearly 40 
miles of mountainous country separated the ROK 3d Division 
at Yongdok from the Capitol Division near Andong. 

Of the action during the last week in July, Headquarters, 
Far East Command Communique 189 said: “The Communists 
continued their attack without abatement all along the battle- 
front. They have thrown caution to the winds, realizing that 
they must complete their conquest before the United States 
build-up is adequate to initiate an offensive. Movements have 
been made in daylight for the first time in weeks.” 

Two factors were working in favor of the United Nations 
forces at this time. One was the arrival of fresh troops in 
Korea; the other was that our forces were falling back into 
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a good defensive position along the Naktong River. 

The new troops included the two battalions of the 29th 
RCT, the 5th RCT from Hawaii, the 2d Infantry Division and 
the Ist Provisional Marine Brigade from the United States. 
The Stars and Stripes reported: “Thousands of new American 
reinforcements streamed down gangplanks and entrained for 
the Korean battle front as a wave of optimism swept the fox- 
holes for the first time. New tactical withdrawals were ordered 
all along the United Nations line as the Yanks and the South 
Koreans gave ground for time.” 

In order to retire in good order, United Nations forces 
broke contact with the enemy beginning the night of 31 July 
and withdrew to defensive positions inside the Naktong River 
line. By 4 August the withdrawal was complete. 

The 25th Division, which had been moved during the night 
of 2-3 August, was in position on the left (south flank) of the 
United Nations line in the Masan area. The 24th Division 
extended from the Naktong-Nam River junction to the north. 
The Ist Cavalry was on the right of the 24th, its right flank 
west of Taegu. From there the line curved to the north and 
east, resting on the coast at Yongdok. The ROK Ist, 6th, 8th, 
Capitol and 3d Divisions held the northern sector in that order. 

The six weeks that the United Nations forces spent inside 
the Pusan perimeter was a period of fighting brush fires with 
an inadequate number of firemen. The forces under General 
Walker’s command were too small even to man the defense line 
completely. To offset this situation and to put out the fires 
along the perimeter, great mobility was required. This mo- 
bility was provided by a rail and road net maintained and 
operated by United States service troops who were able to im- 
prove the net while it was carrying the heavy military traffic. 

At the time the United Nations defense perimeter was oc- 
cupied inside the Naktong River line, the enemy’s main effort 
remained along the Taejon-Taegu axis. It was therefore de- 
cided to launch a diversionary attack toward Chinju to ease 
the pressure on Taegu. On 6 August Task Force Kean, com- 
posed of the 25th Division, the Marine Brigade and the 5th 
RCT began the first United Nations offensive of the war. 

The attack was greatly hampered by enemy infiltration which 
on the night prior to D-day succeeded in cutting lines of com- 
munications and attacking rear areas. During the operation, 
the action of the enemy behind the lines was of serious pro- 
portions, requiring the continuous use of reserve elements 
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in mopping up operations and protection of supply routes. 
By 13 August however the enemy was pushed back to Chinju. 

To the north of this action, the 24th Division had mean- 
while been hit by the first heavy enemy effort to pierce our 
defense line. The attack was aimed just to the north of the 
Nam-Naktong River junction and threatened the Taegu-Pusan 
road. The Division, supported by a battalion of the 9th Regi- 
ment, 2d Division (in its first action), repelled the attack. 
The enemy however retained a strong foothold on the east 
bank of the Naktong which he built up to division strength 
and held until 17 August when troops of the 24th and 2d In- 
fantry and Ist Marine Divisions eliminated it. 

Along the east coast, the enemy attacked south from Yongdok 
on 12 August and southeast through the gap between the ROK 
3d Division and the ROK II Corps. In this undefended gap 
was a large enemy force threatening to cut the Yongdok- 
Pohang road. To shorten ROK defensive lines and to extend 
their lines to the sea, the ROK I and II Corps were ordered 
to withdraw to a line extending from Pohang west to the 
Naktong River north of Waegwan. 

As this withdrawal was being made, the enemy cut the 
Yongdok-Pohang road and entered Pohang threatening the air- 
field which was defended by Task Force Bradley (a reinforced 
battalion of the 9th RCT, 2d Division.) 

In addition, the 23d RCT, 2d Division, moved to Kyongju 
to counter any enemy breakthrough. The ROK 3d Division 
which had been cut off in the Yongdok area was evacuated by 
sea and recommitted south of Pohang. By the third week of 
August the ROK Capitol and 3d Divisions pushed the enemy 
back north of Pohang. 

While this threat was being repulsed on the right flank, 
the enemy renewed his attack down the Taejon-Taegu road 
which formed the boundary between the Ist Cavalry and 
the ROK Ist Divisions. By mid-August enemy attack and in- 
filtration seriously threatened Taegu. Heaviest pressure was in 
the ROK sector on the road directly north of the city. To 
counter this pressure and relieve the threat, the 27th RCT of 
the 25th Division was brought from the extreme left flank 
of the United Nations line and placed in position in the 
Tabu-dong area. 

The fight of the 27th in the “bowling alley,” as the ridge- 
lined road was called, became one of the famed actions of the 
war. With the 27th holding the road and repelling heavy 
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attacks down it almost daily, the regiment supported by two 
battalions of the 23d Regiment of the 2d Division also beat 
back flanking and infiltrating attacks. By 23 August this most 
dangerous threat to Taegu was removed. 

Two other factors aided in strengthening the defenses at 
Taegu. The 27th British Brigade, which had arrived in Pusan 
on 29 August from Hong Kong, went into the line on the left 
of the Ist Cavalry Division. This Brigade, the lst Cavalry 
Division and the ROK Ist Division were organized as the U. S. 
I Corps commanded by Major General Frank W. Milburn. 

Although all during August the enemy had constantly been 
on the offensive—especially in the Masan, Taegu and Pohang 
areas—his all-out attempt to breach the defense line came 
in a double attack on the night of 31 August on the extreme 
left flank and the night of 3 September on the extreme right. 

The first attack in the south was made with elements of 
five enemy divisions on a 40-mile front against the 25th and 
2d Divisions. The south flank of the attacking forces isolated 
units of the 35th Regiment at the Naktong-Nam junction, over- 
ran positions of the 24th Regiment in the Haman area and 
drove down the main supply route toward Masan. The northern 
flank, pouring across the Naktong River, smashed the 2d 
Division’s positions west of Yongsan and established bridge- 
heads as far north as Tuksongdong. 

The 27th RCT, rushed down from Taegu, restored the posi- 
tions of the 24th and supported all three front-line regiments 
in clearing rear areas. Elements of the Marine Brigade aided 
the 2d Division in restoring most of its positions. But the 
enemy retained many footholds on the east bank of the river. 

The second punch of the enemy’s all-out effort was on 3 
September in the Pohang sector. Here three enemy divisions 
drove south and west against the ROK I Corps (Capitol and 3d 
Divisions), forcing a gap ten miles wide. One enemy column 
moved west through disorganized ROK units to Yongchon 
which was entered but never completely captured. Another 
column rolled south up the Kyongsan River valley within five 
miles of Kyongju. 

Elements of the 24th Division were then rushed into 
positions north of Kyongju, blocking further enemy penetra- 
tion and backing up the ROK 3d and Capitol Divisions. 

Elements of the ROK 7th Division—newly organized ele- 
ments which had never seen action—and the 8th Division 


(whose right flank had been rolled back by the attack) stopped 
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the westward progress in the Yongchon area. 

The gap in the United Nations line existed for several 
days before it slowly began to close as United Nations forces 
drove north from Kyongju and east from Yongchon. By mid- 
September the line was reformed and the enemy pushed to the 
north bank of the Kyongsan River. 

Even after this major double attack failed to breach the 
Pusan perimeter defenses, the enemy did not cease his offensive 
action. During the first two weeks of September, he continued 
his pressure toward Taegu, fighting for the high ground to the 
northwest of the city. On 7 September the enemy captured 
the walled city of Kasan, forcing the Ist Cavalry Division to 
withdraw 8000 yards. On 15 September he took four hills 
overlooking the approaches to Taegu. 

On 16 September, after six weeks behind the Pusan perim- 
eter, the United Nations launched its unlimited offensive. 
The main attempt was back up “heartbreak road”—toward 
Taejon, but a general attack was made in all sectors. 


lI—From Pusan to Seoul 

Meanwhile, the biggest invasion fleet since Okinawa was 
being built up in Japan. Under the command of Admiral James 
F. Doyle, the task force consisted of 261 United Nations 
vessels. On 15 September, under the personal supervision of 
the United Nations Commander, General MacArthur, the task 
force struck the island of Wolmi. In thirty minutes the first 
wave of the Ist Marine Division had control of the island. 
Within ten hours other Marine elements had stormed the high 
walls of Inchon port and had reached the center of the town 
to form a narrow beachhead. 

On 17 September the entire Ist Marine Division was ashore 
and the 7th Infantry Division was being landed. Under the com- 
mand of Major General Edward M. Almond, the new X Corps 
forged forward rapidly to seize Kimpo airfield, entered the 
suburbs of Seoul and prepared to cross the Han River. 

Two days later, on 19 September, the 5th Marine Regiment 
crossed the Han River in force at Haengju and in their drive 
south toward Seoul cut off the railroad and road north to 
Kaesong. Meanwhile, south of Seoul, the 7th Infantry Division 
had blocked the main line south to Suwon. Against a surprised 
enemy a task force of the 7th Division drove south on 21 
September and set up a defense around the Suwon airport. 

Seoul was yet to be taken. On the morning of 24 September 
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regiments of the Ist Marine and 7th Divisions pushed across 
the Han River against fierce enemy resistance and forced 
their way into the streets of Seoul. The battle for Seoul saw 
some of the bitterest fighting United Nations forces had yet 
encountered. The enemy garrison estimated at 12,000 fanatically 
resisted from barricades, roof-tops and cellars. 

On 26 September General MacArthur in a communique an- 
nounced the fall of the city and formally restored the battered 
capitol to Korean President Syngman Rhee on 29 September. 

Meanwhile the Eighth Army advance, hampered by bad 
weather and stubborn resistance, began slowly. Enemy opposi- 
tion, especially in the Pohang, “walled city” and Masan areas, 
was determined. By 18 September, however, the 24th Division 
had made a crossing of the Naktong due west of Taegu and 
was driving north. The 38th Regiment of the 2d Division also 
had established a bridgehead northwest of Yongsan. But the 
enemy remained determined. 

In the 25th Division sector, the 24th Regiment was fight- 
ing a bitter battle for Soebak, ten miles west of Masan. This 
battle mountain which dominated the 25th Division central 
sector had changed hands many times in heavy action during 
the weeks prior to the attack. 


U. 8. Army permenant 
Men of the 2d Division prepare to meet Reds attacking across the 
Naktong River. 
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The Ist Cavalry Division also was fighting hard for its 
advances. Although flanked by the 24th Division to the west 
and the ROK Ist Division on the northeast (which was attack- 
ing the “walled city”), the enemy on high ground between 
Taegu and Waegwan refused to quit. 

Along the ROK II Corps front the progress was slow but 
continuous. By 22 September the enemy main line of resistance 
had been overcome and all units began to advance rapidly. On 
that date the IX Corps—the 25th and 2d Divisions, with Major 
General John B. Coulter commanding—became operational. 

The Ist Cavalry Division sent a task force north from 
Tabu-dong which reached the Naktong River and crossed at 
Sangju. On 25 September it reached Chongju, 70 miles north- 
west of Tabu-dong. The next night at 2345 hours it made con- 
tact with a task force of the 7th Division near Osan. This junc- 
ture between the X Corps and Eighth Army sealed the ultimate 
fate of North Korean units to the south and eventually 
resulted in the breaking of organized resistance generally south 
from Seoul. 

The 2d and 25th Divisions, fighting west from the Naktong 
River, moved slowly at first as they overcame stubborn enemy 
delaying actions. But by 26 September they began to move 
rapidly, capturing Chinju, Kochang, Anui, Chonju, Namwon 
and Kwangju by the end of October. 

The 24th Division, with the mission of driving up the main 
road towards Seoul, was meeting the most determined re- 
sistance. With the 27th British Brigade attached, it advanced 
slowly to the northwest, capturing Taejon on 28 September. 

Meanwhile the ROK II and I Corps had been advancing 
against generally light opposition on a broad front. On 25 
September they were 35 miles north of their original positions. 
By the end of the month their line ran in an arc from Chungju 
to the sea, 75 miles north of Pohang. 

Thus the breakout offensive, which was completed by 1 
October, took two phases. The first phase, between 16 and 23 
September, was one of cracking the enemy’s defenses. The 
second phase between 24 and 30 September was one of breaking 
through and routing the enemy. In rear areas reserve units 
were engaged in eliminating by-passed pockets. As General 
Walker phrased it, “We have flushed the covey and are kicking 
out the singles.” 

As the enemy streamed back toward the north with EUSAK 
forces in pursuit, the question of crossing the 38th Parallel 
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arose. On 3 October the United Nations forces were ordered 
to assemble south of the Parallel. By that date ROK units 
were northeast of Seoul and from that point to the east coast 
were 30 to 35 miles south of the Parallel. 

The IX Corps remained in the south with headquarters 
at Taejon. Its units—the U. S. 2d and 25th Divisions and later 
the ROK 9th and 11th Divisions—were engaged in securing the 
main supply route and hunting down the by-passed enemy. 
The 65th RCT of the 3d Division and the Philippine Expedi- 
tionary Force to Korea also were under IX Corps and engaged 
in this mission. 

On 5 October the order was issued to move across the Parallel 
and destroy the enemy. 


lli—From Seoul to the Yalu River 


The X Corps operating in the Seoul area had taken the 
city on 27 September and continued north toward Kaesong. 
The 5th and 8th Regiments of the Ist Cavalry Division passed 
through the Ist Marine Division and established a bridgehead 
across the Imjin River 30 miles north of Seoul. Later, on 9 
October the Ist Marine Division was withdrawn from action 
to Ascom City where they regrouped and prepared for an- 
other assault landing. The 7th Infantry Division completed 
its mission in the Seoul area and moved on 5 October to Pusan 
where they prepared to embark for the forthcoming X Corps 
amphibious assault. The ROK I Corps advanced to Changjon, 
40 miles north of the Parallel, and the ROK II Corps moved on 
Hwachon, 50 miles northeast of Seoul. 

The first heavy resistance was met by the Ist Cavalry in 
the Kaesong area where its advance was halted by a determined 
enemy in well prepared positions. Meanwhile, ROK forces con- 
tinued their steady advance. On 4 October the ROK 3d Division 
captured Kosong, 65 miles north of the 38th Parallel, and a 
week later captured the port of Wonsan against moderate 
resistance. Two days later the ROK 6th Division captured the 
“key defense triangle” in the Chorwon area 50 miles northeast of 
Seoul. On 18 October the ROK I Corps entered Hamhung and 
Hungnam, 50 miles north of Wonsan, against light resistance. 

After a week of hard fighting, the Ist Cavalry and the 
27th British Brigade flanked Kumchon and began the attack 
toward the Red capital of Pyongyang. The drive to Pyongyang 
became a race between the Ist Cavalry, attacking due north 
from Sariwon, and the ROK Ist Division, attacking north- 
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west from Yul-li. On 19 October elements of both divisions 
entered Pyongyang itself. Although a strong fight for the city 
was expected, it fell with little resistance and was mopped up 
in two days. 

The day after Pyongyang was entered United Nations forces 
made the first paratroop attack of the war. Seeking to cut 
off the enemy, the 187th RCT dropped at Sukchon and Sunchon, 
25 miles north of Pyongyang but met no resistance. The ele- 
ment at Sunchon made a junction with the ROK 6th Division 
the following day. 

After the air drop the action continued to be a pursuit 
of the enemy. United Nations units moved at will without 
resistance. Stars and Stripes headlines of 23, 24 and 25 October 
reported, “UN Campaign in North Becomes Rout for Reds,” 
“Onrushing United Nations Army Drives North Koreans To- 
ward ‘Coffin Corner,’” and “Allied Army Plunges Within 34 
Miles of Border.” 

On 26 October the Ist Marine Division landed at Wonsan. 
The X Corps became operational again and assumed control of 
the ROK I Corps and the Marines, and of the 7th Division 
which was still on ships in the Wonsan harbor. The rapid 
advance of the ROK I Corps against unexpectedly light op- 
position had made a tactical landing at Wonsan unnecessary. 
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The 7th Division landed at Iwon on 29 October. With the 
Capitol and 3rd ROK Divisions, the 17th RCT swept toward 
the Manchurian border and by the morning of 21 November 
had reached the Yalu River at Hyesangin. 

Meanwhile, on the night of 26 October an overwhelming 
enemy counterattack had hit the 2d Regiment of the ROK 6th 
Division, overrunning its positions and scattering its battalions. 
Simultaneously, another stronger enemy force struck the ROK 
Ist Division and for a while had it surrounded. 

The seriousness of the situation became apparent, and on 
31 October the 8th Cavalry Regiment moved up to Unsan and 
went into position beside the ROK Ist Division. ROK II Corps 
elements moved to a line between Unsan and the Chongchon 
River. On 6 November General MacArthur announced that a 
“potential danger was avoided with minimum losses only by 
the timely detection and skillful maneuvering of the UN com- 
mander responsible for that sector.” 

Gradually, units of the Eighth Army moved forward to a 
line of departure in preparation for a limited objective of- 
fensive which was touched off on 24 November. The enemy, in 
turn, launched several counterattacks on 26 November in an 
effort to slow the United Nations drive. In the western sector 
these increased in strength and on the following day became 
even stronger. Then the enemy struck with full power. 

On 28 November General Douglas MacArthur’s Communique 
14 said in part: “Enemy reactions developed in the course of 
our assault operations of the past four days disclose that a 
major segment of the Chinese continental armed forces in army, 
corps and divisional organization of an aggregate strength of 
over 200,000 men is now arrayed against the United Nations 
forces in North Korea. There exists the obvious intent and 
preparation for support of these forces by heavy reinforcements 
now concentrated within the privileged sanctuary north of the 
international boundary and constantly moving forward. Conse- 
quently we face an entirely new war.” 





Many people were prone to believe that push-button secret weapons 
would be so decisive as to relegate the unglamorous role of the in- 
fantryman to the background. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The cold fact is that we never have enough money in peacetime to pro- 
duce new, developed weapons in quantities required to equip the entire 


Army. 
General Mark W. Clark, Chief, Army Field Forces. 











HOCKEY STICKS 
ACROSS THE BORDER 


By 
Captain J. F. H. Currona 


traditional athletic event which imbues sportsmanship 

with an international flavor will be played at West Point 
on 3 March. For the twentieth time in 28 years, the Cadets of 
the Royal Military College of Canada and the Cadets of the 
United States Military Academy will compete in a hockey 
match which has come to be known as “the most sporting 
athletic event in the world.” 

That the West Point-RMC hockey game is one of the world’s 
outstanding examples of sportsmanship has detracted nothing 
from the spirit of competition of either team. Both schools 
play a rugged, body-checking game and the series has not been 
without injuries. However all play is in the spirit of clean 
sport and the pages of the penalty book have been blank. 

The spirit of good fellowship and international amity which 
pervades the series is evident from the moment when the 
RMC Cadets arrive at the West Point station. There they are 
met by the Army hockey team and immediately the two teams 
pair off according to the positions played. Each host escorts 
his guest to his own room in the Cadet barracks. The host’s 
roommate vacates his bed and locker in favor of the guest from 
across the border. During the stay, guest and host are in- 
separable. They attend classes, meals and formations together, 
the visitor taking part in all the daily work of his host and 
in all of his recreational activities as well. 

Throughout the hockey series, the Canadians have dominated 
the play. They won the first game played at West Point in 
1923 and not until twelve years later, in 1935, did the Army 
achieve its first “moral victory”—a 4-4 tie. In 1939, the United 
States Military Academy finally defeated the Royal Military 
College by the narrow margin of one goal, 3-2. 


CAPTAIN J. F. H. CUTRONA, Artillery, is Assistant Public Information 
Officer, United States Military Academy. 
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Since the first game at West Point, the two schools have 
alternated as hosts. When the Cadets travel to Kingston, 
Ontario, they receive the same treatment as do the Canadians 
at West Point. Although only the players make the trip, the 
visiting teams do not lack supporters. At each school, the 
home student body divides into two groups—the one to root 
for the “home” team while the other vociferously supports the 
visitors, using their familiar songs and cheers to spur them on. 

The Royal Military College—which trains officers for the 
Canadian Army as West Point does for the United States Army 
—is a much smaller school than West Point and does not 
have as extensive an intercollegiate athletic program. There 
is no feeling, however, that RMC is stepping out of its class in 
playing a much larger school for hockey is too much of a 
Canadian game. As the record shows, it took more than fifteen 
years of competition for the United States Military Academy to 
register its first victory! 

The idea of an international hockey classic had its inception 
in the early twenties when General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was Superintendent at West Point. He and Lieutenant 
General Sir Archibald MacDonell of the Royal Military College 
had much correspondence on the matter during 1921 and 1922. 
Both generals felt that it would be profitable for both Canada 
and the United States to have the young men from the national 
military institutions meet each other and, better still, to com- 
pete annually in some sport. 

Shortly after Brigadier General Fred W. Sladen assumed 
the post of Superintendent of the Academy, the plans were 
brought to fruition. A party of Royal Military College officers 
and Cadets headed by Sir Archibald visited West Point at the 
invitation of the Military Academy to make specific arrange- 
ments and the first game was scheduled for 3 February 1923. 

Even though the Academy team went down to defeat that 
year, the Corps of Cadets at West Point could not help but 
admire the sportsmanship and gentlemanly conduct of their 
rivals from across the border. The Canadians were similarly 
impressed by the courteous welcome they received. 

On 23 February of the same year, the Royal Military College 


donated a trophy to be awarded annually to the winning sextet. . 


Oddly enough this trophy has never been in Canada despite 
the fact that RMC has won all but two of the games. The 
winners insisted that the cup remain at West Point, and so it 
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does, proudly displayed in a trophy case in the North Gym- 
nasium lobby. 

When West Point finally won its first game against the 
Canadian team in 1939, the Military Academy gave to the Royal 
Military College a companion cup inscribed annually with the 
date and name of the winner. Two Cadets, the captain of the 
West Point 1939 hockey team and the captain-elect for the 
1940 season, traveled to Kingston in March, 1939 to present 
the trophy “with the hope that it may be a means of improv- 
ing the bonds of fellowship and good feeling between the Cadets 
of the two institutions.” 

Throughout 28 years of competition, no trace of an alibi has 
entered into this international rivalry. In its first game, Army 
might have blamed the lack of practice and the fact that hockey 
is the leading sport in Canada, whereas it was just another 
game in the United States, as the reasons for its defeat. The 
Canadians could have cited the long and tedious trip from 
Kingston and the fact that they were playing on strange ice 
as the reasons for not winning by a larger score. Instead, the 
mutual esteem evinced by the victors and vanquished alike 
has made this hockey game an outstanding example of sports- 
manship through the years. 

There have been few breaks in the series. The 1926 game 
was cancelled because of the death of a member of the RMC 
team. No games were held in 1940 and 1941 and the game in 
1942 marked the last until the Canadian military school re- 
opened after World War II. The series was resumed in 1949. 

The setting of the first game at West Point 28 years ago 
contrasts with the present-day facilities. That contest was 
played on a wide-open outdoor rink that froze only when the 
temperature fell. This year’s game will be played in a skating 
rink that is one of the largest artificial skating arenas in the 
United States. 

Once again this March, visitors at West Point need not be 
surprised to hear a Cadet giving orders to his company in a 
clipped accent. If the Cadet is in a scarlet-trimmed uniform, is 
wearing a fur cap and has a walking stick tucked under his 
arm, he is a Gentleman Cadet from the Royal Military College 
representing his team and helping to further the international 
friendship engendered by a sports rivalry which is known as 
“the most sporting athletic event in the world.” 
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THE SOVIET MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION 


Vil—Structure of the High Command 


HE Soviet Union considers the maintenance of large 

armed forces essential to the fulfillment of its policies. 
The Soviet leaders clearly recognize, however, the danger 
inherent to themselves in an overly powerful military caste 
such as that developed by the German Reich in the last century. 
Thus, while Soviet armed forces constitute the largest stand- 
ing army in the world today and its members enjoy great pres- 
tige among their fellow citizens, the government provides for 
absolute control over both the officer corps and the troops by 
retaining the command function within its own hands. 


Control of all military forces in the Soviet Union is vested 
constitutionally in the Supreme Soviet and its Presidium and 
is exercised under these bodies by the Council of Ministers. 
(See organization chart.) In 1946, by decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, the armed forces were unified through 
the creation of a Ministry of Armed Forces. Since it is pre- 
dominantly a land power, the Soviet Union was able to impose 
a form of unification by submerging its air and naval forces in 
the new Ministry. This Ministry, while essentially an Army 
Ministry, included the semiautonomous but subordinate air and 
naval elements. The High Command and its General Staff con- 
trolled the ground forces more directly than the naval and 
air elements which were considered of secondary importance. 
By 1950, however, a change in Soviet organizational concepts 
had occurred and the Ministry of Armed Forces was abolished. 
In February of that year—almost four years to the day from 
the unification of 1946—the Supreme Soviet announced the 
formation of separate War and Naval Ministries. 

Thus after four years of trial the Soviet Union discarded 
unification and returned to an organization which closely 
parallels that of World War II. However, the formal redesigna- 
tion of separate War and Naval Ministries probably represents 
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a relatively minor command change since the Navy had con- 
siderable autonomy under the pre-existing Ministry of Armed 
Forces. The various air forces, except the naval air forces, 
still remain under the War Ministry. As this change illustrates, 
it is apparent that the Soviets have not yet settled on a final 
structure for the organization of the High Command. The 
creation of a separate Naval ministry probably reflects a deter- 
mination to place more emphasis on naval development. On 
the other hand, purely administrative difficulties may be the 
basic explanation since control of the far-flung sea frontiers of 
the Soviet Union is not entirely practical under the military 
district system. The High Command structure as it existed 
from 1946 to 1950 nevertheless still holds for the greater pro- 
portion of Soviet armed strength—the ground and air forces. 
This structure is probably duplicated (with appropriate 
changes) in the newly established Naval Ministry. 

The supreme command of the Soviet military forces is vested 
in the de facto and de jure chief of state, Generalissimo 
Joseph Stalin. During World War II Stalin himself, assisted 
by a supreme headquarters called the STAVKA, actually as- 
sumed operational direction of the military effort. With 
the end of the war, however, the day-to-day administration 
of the Soviet military forces—with the exception of the security 
forces which are controlled by MVD, the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, devolved upon the constitutionally established Ministry 
of Armed Forces. This agency consisted of a Minister, a First 
Deputy Minister and five principal assistants including the re- 
spective commanders of the services and the Chief of the Armed 
Forces General Staff. With the organization of a separate 
Naval Ministry in 1950, one of the principal assistants, the 
Deputy Minister for Naval Forces, became the Naval Minister. 


The War Minister—and the Naval Minister also—receives 
his directives from the Politburo through the Presidium and 
the Council of Ministers. He in turn issues orders on opera- 
tional matters directly to the field forces; that is, to the mili- 
tary districts and groups of forces (or fleets, in the case of the 
Naval Minister). Actually a certain amount of autonomy ob- 
tains in the case. of the air elements and certain other com- 
mands but the ground force troops and the fleets are in almost 
all cases operationally controlled by the respective Ministers. 

The War Ministry is provided with a General Staff which is 
somewhat comparable to the United States Joint Staff—less 
the naval representation. This staff, however, is perhaps more 
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nearly similar in function to the historical German General 
Staff, for while there is no permanently assigned General Staff 
Corps as such, the staff is charged with the preparation of de- 
tailed plans and operations orders implementing the directives 
laid down by the Minister. 

The General Staff of the War Ministry is divided functionally 
into a number of agencies not all of which correspond to gen- 
eral staff divisions in the United States sense. At this level 
the staff contains an operations directorate similar in organiza- 
tion to the United States Army General Staff G3 Division; an 
intelligence directorate, similar to the G2 Division; and an 
organization and mobilization directorate rovghly similar to 
the former Organization and Training Division of the United 
States Army General Staff. It also contains a topographic 
directorate and a signal communications directorate both of 
which are holdovers from Tsarist times, and a historical divi- 
sion. The ground and air forces as well as the rear services 
also are represented. 


At the War Ministry General Staff level there are two addi- 
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Generalissimo Stalin as he appeared at the Yalta Conference in 1945. 
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tional agencies—the Main Inspectorate and the Main Political 
Directorate. The Inspectorate is an active and powerful agency 
charged with keeping the Minister informed on the state of 
readiness and combat efficiency of the field forces. The Main 
Political Directorate maintains separate channels of com- 
munication to its representatives at all levels down to battalions. 
It is the Party’s and the Minister’s instrument for insuring that 
the armed forces adhere to the Party line and that Party doc- 
trine is disseminated to all ranks. 

These units—the Ministry, the General Staff, the Inspectorate 
and the Political Directorate—comprise the control and strate- 
gic planning echelon of the Soviet ground and air forces. It 
should be noted that the Soviet Ministry and General Staff 
have far more detailed operational control over the field forces 
than do the United States Joint ‘Chiefs of Staff, Joint Staff and 
Secretariat. Soviet air and ground forces are entirely and 
directly subordinate to this echelon just as the fleets are directly 
subordinate to the Naval Staff and Ministry. 

The several headquarters of the arms and services subordi- 
nate to the General Staff level are chiefly staff administrative 
agencies. They include Ground Forces Headquarters, Rear 
Services Headquarters, Military Air Force Headquarters, Long- 
Range Air Force Headquarters, Air Defense Headquarters and 
a number of independent administrative agencies. In addi- 
tion there may be technical or logistical headquarters at the 
army-air force level concerned with those technical functions 
which pertain to both services. 

Generally speaking, the Soviet armed forces have the tend- 
ency to solve organizational problems by further departmental- 
ization. For example, while the principal services basically 
have only technical training and administrative functions, each 
of the headquarters has its own staff organization, including 
an Inspectorate, the ever-present Political Directorate and other 
units appropriate to the service. Certain ground force troops— 
especially artillery, tank and mechanized troops—are under a 
separate headquarters for training control. These headquarters 
are also responsible for their own technical supplies. 

The second group of sections under Ground Forces Head- 
quarters is composed of the various directorates concerned with 
day-to-day administrative operations and the directorate of 
military schools. These two groups of units in many respects 
resemble the organization of the Special Staff sections of the 
United States Army General Staff of pre-World War II days. 
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But insofar as their function and authority are concerned, they 
are chiefly responsible for training and are possibly more 
analogous in this respect to the United States Army Field Forces 
staff today. 

Even though there is some representation of the Rear Services 
in the planning echelon, there apparently exists no logistics 
division as such. The Soviet Government has adopted the 
service command principle which General Eisenhower has 
said the United States would undoubtedly require in war but 
probably could not afford in peace. This organization in the 
Soviet War and Naval Ministries is really not a command as 
such but a vast number of service. and logistics agencies co- 
ordinated by a Chief of Rear Services. They may be divided 
by type into transport, supply, and special agencies such as 
medical, veterinary and finance units. 

The Rear Services organization provides nearly all of the 
logistic needs of the armed forces with the exception of certain 
highly technical equipment for which the services are charged 
with their own procurement. 

The Soviet air elements differ widely from the current 
United States air organization. At present there are three 
closely related but operationally and jurisdictionally separate 
air organizations in the War Ministry. These are the Military 
Air Force, the Long-Range Air Force and the fighter elements 
of the Air Defense Forces. The Military Air Force is by far 
the largest of these air units and is probably charged with 
most of the technical procurement for all the air elements. 
On the other hand, it has the most limited autonomy opera- 
tionally since the tactical air units of this headquarters are 
very frequently subordinated to army group commanders in 
the field and in some instances to military district commanders. 
The command of long-range bombing units in the field, how- 
ever, probably extends from the War Ministry through the 
Long-Range Air Force Headquarters directly to the troops. 

Air Defense Headquarters controls the defense of Soviet 
national territory against air attack and is composed of both 
air and ground units. 

The Naval Air Force fighter units are subordinate to the 
Naval Ministry through the various fleet headquarters. 

This, then, is the Soviet High Command. Since the necessity 
for compromise does not arise in the Soviet system of govern- 
ment, the Military High Command probably represents a 
nearly ideal organization from the Soviet point of view. To 
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the extent that it provides unity of command, it is probably 
effective. Even the creation of a separate Naval Ministry 
should not disturb command unity in the USSR where all the 
armed forces are ultimately controlled by the Politburo through 
the Party machinery. 

There appear to be, however, several characteristic weak- 
nesses in the overall staff organization. The extensive depart- 
mentalization which in the case of such units as the Air De- 
fense Headquarters and the Long-Range Air Force may be 
desirable, can greatly magnify the problems of internal com- 
munications, coordination and administrative control—as in- 
deed it may in any staff organization. From the United States 
point of view, the Soviet staff organization would seem to be 
a very unwieldy structure with widely overlapping functions 
and responsibilities. 

Since the Soviet High Command is composed largely of 
ground force personnel whose training and background have 
been derived almost exclusively from ground operations, it is 
likely that the current combined organization in the War 
Ministry is unbalanced in terms of joint operations. This type 
of operation, it is true, undoubtedly has received emphasis in 
Soviet planning and training but the ground force tradition 
will be difficult to temper. 

Because of the Party’s determination to retain absolute con- 
trol over the armed forces, the Ministers have frequently been 
selected more on the basis of party loyalty than for their pro- 
fessional abilities as staff officers. However, during World 
War II many politically unimpeachable officers gained con- 
siderable staff and command experience with the result that 
today senior commanders, and the Ministers of War and Navy 
in particular, are much more able and are better qualified 
than their predecessors. On the other hand, the jealous 
political control which is an integral element of the High 
Command imposes a feeling of personal insecurity in all ranks 
and limits the willingness of commanders to assume independ- 
ent responsibility. 





This article concludes the series on “The Soviet Military 
Organization.” 

















——ARMY LANDMARKS 





Fort Leavenworth, located in eastern Kansas on a_ bluff 
overlooking the Missouri River, was founded in May 1827 by 
Colonel Henry Leavenworth with a garrison consisting of four 
companies of the 3d Infantry Regiment. The post was one of 
a chain established along the lower reaches of the Missouri 
to protect settlers in Missouri and Iowa against marauding 
Indians and as a safeguard for travelers along the newly 
established trade routes to the Southwest and to Mexico. 
Known initially as Cantonment Leavenworth, the post was 
renamed Fort Leavenworth in 1832. 


During the Mexican War the post was headquarters for the 
Army of the West, and military expeditions which conquered 
Northwestern Mexico from Santa Fe to the Pacific were out- 
fitted and trained there. In the 1850s, when Kansas was desig- 
nated as a territory, Fort Leavenworth became its first capital. 


After the outbreak of the Civil War, Camp Lincoln was 
established at Leavenworth to organize and train thousands 
of volunteers for the Union Army. Confederate forces attempt- 
ing to capture the Fort were halted by a Union victory at 
Westport (now Kansas City) on 23 October 1864. 


Leavenworth’s use as an Army educational center dates 
back seventy years to 1881 when the School of Application 
for Infantry and Cavalry was established. In 1886 this school 
was renamed the United States Infantry and Cavalry School 
and in 1901 it became the General Service and Staff College. 
Its present designation as the Command and General Staff 
College was adopted subsequent to World War II. 


Currently, Fort Leavenworth also serves as the home of the 
Army War College. Originally established in Washington, 
D. C., in 1901, this advanced military institution temporarily 
suspended operations in 1940. It reopened in October 1950 
and upon completion of the present academic year is sched- 
uled to move to a permanent location at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. 


Picture on back cover. 
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